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Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Rio de Janeiro; Animal degeneracy; Unity of 
the Human Race ;\ Physiology useful to Politi- 
cal Economists ; Botanic Garden; Cultivation 
of Tea; Lagoa de Freitas; Funeral Ceremo- 
nies; Consumption of War; Undertakers ; 
Number of Churches; Celibacy of Priests; 
Ceremony on a Corpus Christi Day; A 
Brazilian View of the United States; Santa 
Priscilliana; St. Sebastian, and Sebastian- 
ists; Military Ceremony in the Navy; Cocked 
Hats. 


Rio de Janeiro has an air of antiquity; its 
streets, which cross at right angles, are narrow; 
very few of the houses are more than two stories 
high. The walls are generally white, and the 
roofs are of red tiles; but foreigners remark that 
the uniformity is broken by a practice of varie- 
gating the fronts of shops, and even of dwellings, 
in various colors. The churches are numerous; 
some of them are impressive, (I will not say im- 
posing, though they may be,) both inside and 
out. Three fifths of the street population is ne- 
gro, and perhaps an additional fifth is mulatto. 
The Anglo-Saxon on landing, is struck with the 
small stature, and the comparatively feeble phys- 
ical constitution of the men; even the slaves do 
not appear to be generally very athletic. One An- 
glo-Saxon is equal, seemingly, in muscular pow- 
er, to two of Brazilian growth: appearances 
may deceive, but | think experiment would prove 
this estimate to be correct. 

I have no hesitation in expressing a notion 
that there is a declension of animal power in the 
varieties of the human race, which have immi- 
grated to Brazil, and probably, also a commen- 
surate declension of mental power; and that 
this declension is due to habitual departure from 
obedience to physiological laws, as well as to in- 
fluence of climate. Europeans bring with them, 
and continue their habits of diet and drink, which 
are not adapted to produce the highest condition 
of animal life under an elevated temperature ; 
and being always urged beyond their capability, 
the organs are impaired; their functions come 
to be imperfectly performed, and the result is a 
degeneration in the powers of the individual. 
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The animal imperfections thus induced, are trans- 
mitted to offspring; and the vices of organiza- 
tions are increased, generation after generation. 
Promiscuous marriages of negroes with whites, 
mulattoes, and the resulting castes of many de- 
grees, contribute to lessen both the physical and 
mental powers. The progeny of a Caucassian 
and negro, may be superior to the latter, but is 
never equal to the first; the children resulting 
from such aa amalgamation, are hybrids, and are 
inferior, as animals, to the pure offspring of either. 
For such reasons, the social laws or customs 
which sanction an amalgamation of the various 
races and castes of men, are in conflict with an- 
imal improvement, and with the highest devel- 
opment of the human mind and body. In vain 
may we look amidst the population of Brazil for 
preéminently great soldiers, statesmen or philos- 
ophers, until physiological law is understood and 
observed by society, at least in this particular, 
for many yearsto come. The controlling minds 
of the state willbe found among white immi- 
grants and their immediate and unmixed descen- 
dants; the mixed or hybrid castes will ever be 
inferiors in natural ability, and, consequently in 
acquired powers. Franklins and Newtons; Ful- 
tons and Whitneys ; Howards and Washingtons, 
can never arise from hybrid or mongrel paren- 
tage; they can only descend from the pure, un- 
mixed blood of one species. Whether we regard 
the whole human family as the issue of a single 
pair, and therefore consisting of no more than 
one species (using the term in a strictly systematic 
sense) or not. it is difficult not to perceive distinc- 
tive differences in the several races; differences 
in the anatomical structure and form, even of 
the bones themselves, which are not traced, even 
if they be traceable, to the influence of diet, of cli- 
mate and habit of life. No system of training, 
it is believed, will enable a Caucassian stock, to 
produce a negro variety, or species; nor am I 
aware of any ascertained fact which countenan- 
ces a suspicion, that a negro pair could be possi- 
bly cultivated into producing a Caucassian stock. 
The negro and white are specifically different; 
there are varieties of both species. The Anglo- 
Saxons, the Celts, &c., are varieties of the Cau- 
cassian species ; and the Abyssinian, the natives 
of New Guinea, the Hottentot, &c., are instan- 
ces of the negro species. The cross of varieties 
of the same species, it is believed by practical 





agriculturists, often leads to a transmissible im- 
provement in those qualities for which animals 
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are most valued; but a cross between species|by Dom Joao VI., say the histories ; but the spot 
produces degenerate hybrids, which, among in-| was devoted to the cultivation of exotics, long 


ferior animals, are rarely prolific. It has been 
said that the duration of life, the strength of mus- 
cle, capability to resist morbid influences, are 
less in mulatto hybrids, on an average, than in 
the white or negro species. If this be correct, 
no additional evidence is necessary to demon- 
strate the deterioration of animalité consequent 
upon such conjunction of species. 

If the protection and preservation of those 
qualities of body and mind upon which the 
strength, intelligence, health and happiness of a 
people depend, pertain to political government, 
then political economists and legislators should 
carefully study physiology, that is, the phenom- 
ena and laws of organic life. The statutes 
which regulate legitimacy, should be devised 
with a view to discourage all marriages which 
can influence injuriously the development of the 
race. Unions which may be sources of hybridi- 
ty in any degree whatever, should be discoun- 
tenanced; for this reason, connubial relations be- 
tween the white and black species should have 
no legal existence under any political system in- 
terested in the perfection of the Caucassian race. 
It will be advantageous to all not to mingle the 
species: “ J’aime qu’un Russe soit Russe.” 

May 8th. About 10 o’clock, A. M.. we en- 
tered a carriage drawn by four mules. The two 
leaders were managed by a postillion in livery 
who rode one of them ; the other two were dri- 
veu by a negro mounted on the box. Werattled 
through the streets, the animals being urged in- 
cessantly by whip and spur, until we reached a 
barrier where a toll of a half “ patac,” equal to 
about eight cents, was paid. It seemed to be 
within the city. We passed round the beautiful 
bay of Botofogo, and on a road lined by pretty 
villas, more like the creations of fairy land than 
real structures, and alighted at the Botanical 
Garden, which is about six miles from the land- 
ing in the city. A negro boy acted as cicerone. 
Two hours were agreeably spent in admiring the 
trees and flowers and arbors. The sacred lotus 
of India, floated in the pends; we rested in the 
shade of the bread-fruit tree of Tahiti, and the 
tall bamboo of the East. Here are camphor, 
cinnamon, and cardamom trees; the sago palm 
with it salmon-colored fruit; the tea-plant of 
China; creepers and flowers of every hue, all 
beautifully arranged, and all in excellent condi- 
tion. The spot is poetically beautiful, and in the 
language of amessmate, “ perfectly Lalla-Rookh- 
ish’’ in every respect. ‘Io the southward, the 
garden looks out upon the ocean; and the Cor- 
covado, rising almost perpendicularly to the 
northward, watches over it. 

“O Jardim Botanico,” was founded in 1817, 


prior to that date. It appears that about the 
year 1800, the colonial government of Brazil, set 
apart about fifty acres in the parish called Lagéa 
de Freitas, to receive a variety of plants brought 
from the Isle of France in a transport ship, on 
which were a number of Portuguese convicts 
from the East Indies, sentenced to banishment in 
this then remote country. ‘Those plants, among 
which were the clove, cinnamon, camphor and 
nutmeg trees, were the commencement of the 
present collection. The tea plants were import- 
ed about the year 1810 or 1812, and subsequent- 
ly some natives of China, were employed in their 
cultivation fer several years. The last of those 
Celestials disappeared from Rio de Janeiro in 
1829. 

The Botanic Garden is not exactly what the 
name imports. It is net cultivated with a view 
to the diffusion of a knowledge of botany, but 
rather to acclimate useful plants, and spread their 
seeds through the empire. Some success has 
attended the undertaking; for tea of Brazilian 
growth now supplies a very considerable portion 
of the demand for the article, among the com- 
mon classes. There is no direct trade between 
Brazil and the East; and all the tea of Chinese 
growth to be found in the market, reaches Rio by 
way of the United States and Europe. 

An idea of the extent of the tea culture, may 
be gathered from a memoir on the subject by 
Antonio Felisberto Nogueira, a proprietor of 
Jaguary, who has a tea plantation of 100,000 
plants; with 23 hands, young and old, he has 
obtained 3,200 pounds. On an average, each 
laborer colleets daily, for one hundred days, 
eight pounds of leaves, which yield two pounds 
of dry tea; and during the second harvest, four 
pounds daily, for forty days : so that each laborer 
in the course of the year, colleets 240 pounds of 
tea, worth at Rio de Janeiro, about 1,600 reis, 
or about fifty to sixty centsthe pound. The cost 
of boxing, packing, transportation and commis- 
sions, is to be deducted. 

This branch of agriculture is due, exclusively, 
to the existence of the Botanic Garden, called 
of Lagéa de Roderigo de Frietas. It is very 
near a pretty sheet of water thus named, which 
is separated from the ocean by a bank of sand, 
which is sometimes overflowed. Forty slaves, 
children and adults included, are employed in the 
garden. Beyond the support of these, the ex- 
pense of the institution is very small. The Im- 
perial Government gives it necessary attention, 
and is doubtless extending its usefulness to every 
part of the empire.* 





* Annuario Politico do Brazil. 
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Seeds or cuttings are freely given to all who 
may apply for them; fees of admission are not 
demanded. 

On returning, the Lagéa de Freitas excited 
attention ; but the beautiful round and deep bay 
of Botofoge, which is said to be a league to the 
southeast of the city, spreading out a smooth 
sheet of water, separated from the sea by the Su- 
gar Loaf and other granitic rocks, drew forth ex- 
clamations of admiration from my companions. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
lovely looking bay in nature; its beauty is en- 
hanced by the village or town of Botafogo, con- 
sisting of elegant villas and neat dwellings ar- 
ranged along the circling shore of the bay, which 
is ornamented by a fine road. All these improve- 
ments have been made since the year 1820, 
when it was scarcely more than a fishermen’s 
village. 

As we drew nearer to the city, we noticed that 
the grocer’s shops, were marked by sides of bacon 
hanging on the front, and festoons of onions sus- 
pended over the doors. In almost every direc- 
tion, the eye encountered painted door-posts, 
variegated walls and tile roofs, shaped like the 
drawings seen on old-fashioned blue china. In 
the streets were passing water-carriers, march- 
ing erect and steadily under a half barrel of wa- 
ter nicely poised on the head; pedlars and pack- 
mules, carts and slaves moving in opposite direc- 
tions, which, under a blazing noonday sun, formed 
a picture strikingly in contrast with street scenes 
in our own northern, Atlantic cities. 

We reached our hotel about 3 P. M., and 
dined. 

In the afternoon we strolled to the Navy Yard, 
at the extreme end of Rua Dereita. At the gate 
was a negro sentinel, bearing a musket on one 
shoulder ia a slovenly, don’t-care kind of man- 
ner; but he was neither a soldier nor a marine, for 
he wore the duck frock and trowsers of a naval 
seaman. 

We wandered first through one street and then 
another noting whatever was different from what 
we are accustomed to see at home. In the 
square in front of the church of San Francisco 
de Paula, our attention rested on a hearse, to 
which several negroes in gaudy liveries, covered 
almost in tinsel, were attaching three pairs of 
white mules, whose heads were bedecked with 
black plumes. The body of the hearse was 
searlet, and each corner was ornamented by a 
gilded seraphim. This was shaded by a roof 
supported on white twisted columns, three feet 
high; around which were twined wreaths and 
garlands of roses. Several funeral attendants, 
arrayed in blue cloth coats with white breasts and 
facings, and each armed with a wax candle six 
feet long, were preparing and gathering areund 








the vehicle which, we learned from a bystander, 
was to convey the body of a child to the tomb. 
The church bells were ringing, and numbers of 
people were entering the temple. We mingled 
in the crowd. 

A tall catafaleo, gaudily decked in gilded ara- 
besques, occupied the centre of the church, and 
upon it, reposed the dead body of a man ina 
black suit, the head being hidden under a white 
cloth. This corpse was in a shallow box, cover- 
ed in black cloth, trimmed with gold lace an 
inch wide; the cover, when closed, formed a 
pent-roof, but it was now open. A company of 
priests stood round, chanting the services for the 
deceased, and swinging smoking censers of 
frankincense, and from time to time sprinkling 
holy-water. When the chant ended, the corpse- 
box was closed and borne to the place of tempo- 
rary interments, adjoining the side of the church, 
followed by a procession of priests and laymen 
in black cloaks, each bearing a lighted wax can- 
dle about six, feet long. 

The cemetery consists of a square, each side 
of which is about a hundred feet in length. A 
roof about fifteen feet wide runs around the sides, 
the centre being open to the sky. The walls 
are about fifteen feet high, and are made up of 
tiers of vaults, each about two feet square, 
penetrating six or seven feet into the structure. 
These vaults or tombs, are occupied from one to 
two years, or until decomposition has removed 
all but the bones, which, at the end of that time, 
are removed and burned, and the ashes are col- 
lected and inurned. 

A scaffold was arranged close to the wall and 
opposite to the open mouth of a vault prepared 
for the interment. The body was set down and 
a short chant was performed ; then it was raised 
upon the scaffold, and another chant succeeded. 
Now two attendants in long black costume and 
white cravats, removed the corpse from the box, 
and placed it in the vault, carefully adjusting the 
head in a hollow prepared to receive it. The 
corpse-box, or temporary coffin, which is rented 
for the occasion. was removed, and each one of 
the laymen in black cloaks, took up a grocer’s 
scoop full of powdered quick-lime, ascended the 
scaffold and sprinkled it over the body, and the 
vault was left to be closed by the mason. 

A corpse was lying in state before a tempora- 
ry altar at the opposite side of the cemetery. Fu- 
neral services were performed, and it, in like 
manner, was consigned to a vault. 

A sudden peal of bells induced me and my 
companiun to return into the church, where we 
found many gentlemen assembled, and forming 
in two ranks with a broad space between, ex- 
tending from the principal entrance to the main 
altar. Each one bore a long wax candle. We 
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stood in the rear, but on being observed, a can- 
dle was placed in our hands, in a very polite man- 
ner, and we fell into line. By this time, the 
choir, or orchestra above, was seen to be filled 
with musicians. At least a hundred and fifty 
candles were burning in the hands of those who 
were assisting at the ceremony, besides those on 
the several altars and around a catafalcal struc- 
ture, nearer to the main altar than that from 
which the dead man has been just removed to 
the decomposing vault. Presently, six persons 
bearing a bier or corpse-box covered with bou- 
quets and wreaths of flowers, came from the 
scarlet hearse, seen in the street through the open 
door of the church, and proceeded slowly between 
the rows of mourners, up to the catafalco, upon 
which they deposited it. At the moment the 
corpse bearers entered the church, there was a 
gush of most delightful music from the choir, in 
which a full instrumental orchestra and an ope- 
ratic troupe were assembled. The music was 
from the opera of La Donna del’Lago, and exe- 
cuted in a most exquisite style. When the over- 
ture was concluded, a procession of priests en- 
tered from the cemetery and crossed the church, 
chanting as they walked from the recent inter- 
ments. Presently they returned, arrayed in a 
more costly ecclesiastic uniform, and arranged 
themselves around the catafalco, upon which the 
remains of the child had been placed. At its 
head an image of the glory or host glittered more 
brightly than the one displayed in the ceremony 
which consigned the adult body to its vault. 

A short chant by the priests was succeeded by 
music from the choir, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. We distinguished amidst the sweet sounds 
permanently but unnaturally altered male voices ; 
and sweet were the tones of violins, viols, horns, 
tromboons and trumpets, but richer far, was a 
flute solo, with occasional accompaniments. 
Then come a short priestly chant, followed by a 
chorus which was enchanting. When the cere- 
mony was concluded, and the lights extinguished, 
the sun had set; the remains of the child’ were 
left to rest before the altar during the night. We 
were thanked for our assistance, and departed 
for the ship. 

How strange to us was the ceremony we had 
just witnessed, perhaps because we did not com- 
prehend all its meanings. There was nothing 
sad or solemn ; it was elevating, exciting and cal- 
culated to remind one more of the mimic show of 
a theatre than of the future abode of departed 
souls. Yet it is a beautiful manifestation of pa- 
rental affection for a lost child—or possibly it may 
be found on close scrutiny, to be vanity—when 
we remember the prevailing belief that the souls 
of infants asceud directly to heaven, and there 
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bued with power to intercede in behalf of the pa- 
rents they have lefton earth. When infants die, 
it is customary for friends of the bereaved parents 
to pay them visits, not of condolence, but of con- 
gratulation; a custom which may naturally spring 
from an unlimited faith in the happy change 
death brings to the innocent soul of a child. 
Whether the future bliss of the child’s soul, or 
the angelic power of intercession for parents left 
behind is in any degree influenced, according to 
the opinion on the subject eutertained by the 
Roman Catholics of Brazil, by the style and ex- 
pense of the obsequies, is a question I am not 
prepared to discuss or answer. But I cannot 
conjecture even, that thinking and intelligent 
people believe that the souls of pauper infants 
are less pure for lack of funeral pomp. Such a 
notion involves an idea that poverty and penury 
in this world follow us into the next, and we 
may fail to occupy a place we merit in heaven, for 
want of means to fee priests and pay for prayers, 
candies and music, while in this earthly con- 
dition. Yet itis manifest, there is a belief in 
the efficacy of high priced prayers; we are 
taught by what we see, that the poorest men 
strive to bestow something on priests to suppli- 
cate for the souls of their departed friends, and 
the rich often bequeath large sums to the clergy 
to secure a speedy transit through purgatory. 
Experience teaches the living that priests, as a 
general rule at least, do not feel it incumbent 
upon them to labor zealously for the dead with- 
out an adequate remuneration to themselves, or 
to the church. Roman Catholic obsequies in 
Brazil, if an opinion may be formed from what 
we have just witnessed, must be profitable to the 
clergy; for it is not probable that the small sala- 
ries of priests would permit them to expend such 
quantities of wax lights without a pecuniary re- 
turn. It is certain the obsequies of the poor are 
dimly illuminated. The importation of wax into 
Rio for the year 1845. was 601,393 Ibs., one- 
third of which was from the United States; and 
480.000 lbs., of candles, one-third of which were 
of spermaceti. ‘This statement is accurate en- 
ough to show that the consumption of wax and 
of candles, must be very large ; for this supply is 
in addition to the home production which is cou- 
siderable. ‘The city contains twenty-eight man- 
ufactories of candles—Fabricas de Vélas. 

The attention given to funeral pomp and re- 
ligious ceremonials, may be inferred from the 
number who seek profitin them. The city di- 
rectory records the names of sixteen undertakers 
—Armadores de Enterros; and of two whose 
vocation is to hire splendid vestments, with or 
without jewels, for angels used in processions— 
Armadores de Anjos para Procissdes: their vo- 





at once become pure and spotless angels, im- 


cation is to dress and decorate the effigies of an- 
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gels and saints which are constantly paraded in 
religious processions and ceremonies. I did not 
ascertain whether these people change the an- 
cient fashions observed by angels in their cos- 
tume ; or like their fellow-craftsmen of England, 
change the patterns of sorrow’s tokens displayed 
about the dead. Of late years, the fashion in 
coffins and coffin ornaments, has become a study 
of some importance. 

It has been argued by a Romish priest, very 
plausibly too, that there is utility in funeral pomp. 
According to my recollection, for it was intro- 
duced in a funeral sermon, his argument was 
that the principles of justice recognized on earth 
among men. constituted our only criterion for ap- 
preciating the justice of heaven. We know that 
all men are not equally good, or equally bad; 
there are degrees and gradationsin virtue and in 
vice, and it is revolting to our ideas of justice to 
suppose that one and the same punishment awaits 
all offenders, whether guilty of great crimes or 
trifling indiscretions. Itneeds noargumenttoshow 
(he would say) that men die who are not good 
enough for heaven, but who are nevertheless too 
goed for bell. For such souls, an intermediate 
place is provided, from which, through intercession 
of the Saviour, they may be transferred to the 
realms of bliss. This intercession can be obtained 
through the supplications of the ministers of the 


religion ; and it is a beautiful feature in the Ro- 
man Catholic church, that she never forsakes her 
children; even after death she watches over 
Very 
few die, whose graves are not watered by the 
tears of affectionate friends and relatives ; and it 
is almost always iu their power to influence the 
action of the church, and through her instrumen- 
tality, to abridge the sojourn of a departed spirit 


them, and exerts herself in their behalf. 


in purgatory. 


The inference from this kind of argument is 
that the more sumptuous and costly the ceremo- 
ny, the more earnest the supplication, the shorter 
will be the duration of purgatorial probation, all 
It is not until purgatory has 
been passed, that the rich and the poor become 
equal; and, admitting this theory, is it not pos- 
sible, nay probable, that the souls of the abject 
poor, of those who have perished in times of a 
common famine for instance, languish in purga- 
tory hundreds of years, because the friends who 
survived them were too poor to pay the cost of 
masses, just as poor men, though innocent of 
crime, have languished in jails because they and 
their friends had not money enough to constitute 
bail, or to fee lawyers to solicit their enlarge- 
This theory of purgatory places Romish 
priests in the light of attorneys on earth, qualified 
to plead causes before the court of Heaven; and 
unlucky indeed is the soul that departs without 


things being equal. 


ment. 


leaving means enough behind to retain one of 
them in his case. 

The city of Rio contains forty-seven Roman 
Catholic churches, besides one British L:piscopal 
and one German church. The British church 
was founded in the year 1820, and the German 
in 1837. 

The ceremonies of religion seem to be carefully 
observed. Religious shows and exhibitions met 
by foreigners in the streets in honor of church 
festivals, may be regarded as satisfactory proofs 
that the people profess to be Roman Catholic 
Christians. Whether they are better or worse 
than the inhabitants of other Christian countries, 
Protestant or Catholic, is not a question to be 
entertained by a passing stranger, who might be 
led into error by relying upon prejudiced obser- 
vations of others. It is very certain that the 
Anglo-Saxon protestants resident here, testify 
against the priests, who, it is said, violate their 
vows of chastity, but still so far respect appear- 
ances as to require their illegitimate children to 
regard them as uncles. A better knowledge of 
physiology will in time show the propriety of 
abrogating the law of the church which requires 
its priests to lead a life of celibacy: the laws of 
nature cannot be rendered inoperative by human 
statutes, whether established by church or state 
governments. 

Asa sample of street manifestation of religion, 
I beg leave to transcribe a passage from notes 
made on a former visit, because they are as ap- 
propriate now as they were then. 

I went on shore and found the praca filled with 
soldiers, priests and people, collected together to 
celebrate the feast of Corpus Christi. Along 
each side of the Rua Dereita, from the imperial 
chapels, stood a file of militia, neatly dressed in 
blue jackets with green velvet collars and yellow 
trimmings; greenfeather pompoons, some having 
rings of gold bullion upon them, were stuck in 
their bell-crowned military caps, which, with 
white pantaloons and belts, gave them the ap- 
pearance of regular troops. The complexions 
of their faces were almost as various as the colors 
of their uniforms. They “ stood at ease,” look- 
ing up and down the street, lazily expecting the 
procession from the church. The body of troops 
before us is composed of shop-keepers and me- 
chanics, who were enrolled to serve asa protection 
against negro insurrections. The balconies and 
verandas on the * Rua Dereita,” as well as those 
on the streets through which the procession was 
to pass, were hung with banners of silk and satin 
of every color, embroidered in gold or silk; and 
the verandas were filled with ladies aud children, 
waiting to view the coming pageant. The street 





was crowded with a moving mob, composed of 
all tribes, among which were circulating negroes, 
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bearing on their heads trays of various bonbons 
and trifles, the names of which were called aloud 
in most unpleasantly nasal tones. 

About midday the T’e Deum was ended. The 
bells rang rapidly and irregularly; great guns and 
musketry were fired, and an incredible quantity 
of squibs and rockets were set off in every di- 
rection, in spite of the incongruity of burning fire- 
works and candles in the broad glare of a tropi- 
cal day, for which I could learn no rationale. All 
this hub-bub was the signal for the procession to 
move from the church. Those stationed along 
the street, lighted the tall candles in their hands. 
First issued forth, moving with gravity, for they 
were all stout, fat fellows, a number of clergy- 
men, bearing standards adorned with tinsel and 
filagree. Then came a living personation of St. 
George, the defender of the faith, on horseback, 
in the array of an ancient knight, vizor down, 
lance resting on toe, followed by an effigy on 
horseback, representing a trusty squire in gilt 
armour, bearing his knight’s shield; then came a 
pursuivant in the knight's livery, but St. George 
was unaccompanied by either dragon or maid. 
Next eleven horses under beautiful trappings, led 
by servants in the livery of the imperial house- 
hold; the back cloths had on the depending 
corners aud on the part covering the saddle, large 
silver plates, impressed with the imperial coat of 
arms. Theu came a band of music followed by 
priests and censers; then the Host, beneath a 
canopy of white satin, deeply embroidered in 
gold, followed closely by the imperial household 
and the body guard of the emperor, armed with 
glittering pole-axes. The first Regent, Francisco 
de Lima e Silva, led the young emperor by the 
left hand in the middle of the street. His impe- 
rial majesty, then thirteen years old, wore a gen- 
eral's uniform of green, having too brilliant gold 
epaulets on his shoulders ; a blue sash, a crachat 
or star on his breast, and a cambric cape thrown 
over all. His hair, which is light, was cut close, 
and, being bareheaded, a phrenologist might have 
pronounced at a glance, his perceptive and in- 
tellectual faculties to be well developed, and that 
the basilar portion of the brain was in good pro- 
portion. The members of the imperial house- 
hold were dressed much after the same fashion, 
and all bore candles in their hands, not except- 
ing even his imperial majesty. The procession 
was closed by priests, infantry and cavalry. As 
the Host passed them, the soldiers knelt upon 
the left knee, in acknowledgment of the presence 
of the Deity. The sight was impressive. 

I viewed this procession from a veranda in the 
company of an intelligent gentleman who had 
visited the United States in a diplomatic capaci- 
ty. I remarked that such shows serve to amuse 
the vulgar, without exerting much influence fa- 











vorable to the purity of religious feeling. He 
replied, ‘that may be true ; but if the people de- 
sire them, why should they not be indulged in 
such innocent amusements? People are natu- 
rally fond of display, and men are better servants 
of the public in embroidered coats, and when 
wearing decorations of honorable distinction, 
than in plain clothes. The republican notions 
of the present day are ultra. Your first Congress 
was composed of men who dressed and conduct- 
ed themselves like gentlemen—like men who had 
proper respect for themselves, and who were un- 
willing to be confounded with the profanum 
vulgus, as seems to be the case now in a number 
of instances. ‘There were no Davy Crocketts in 
those days, holding seats in your House of Re- 
presentatives. In those days no man could be 
found to usurp as much authority as General 
Jackson did in removing the deposits from the 
bank of the United States, and in several other 
instances [ might name. You pride yourselves 
on your republican government and your democ- 
racy ; but the government of Brazil is essentially 
as free and republican as that of the United 
States, and has not the odious inconvenience of 
democracy and its too frequent elections. Our 
president, or as he is here termed, emperor, has 
not half the power of the president of the United 
States, and very much less patronage. He be- 
stows orders of distinction, but they cost nothing, 
and he can do nothing without the consent of 
the Senate ; and being elected for life, the coun- 
try is free from those political parties, which, to 
judge from the public journals, distract the policy 
of the United States. Our emperor is nothing 
more than a state seal, used to give authority to 
public documents, and is, de facto, destitute of 
all power.’’ 

Among the religious curiosities of the capital 
of Brazil, is an authentic relique of Santa Pris- 
cilliana, a virgin martyr, which was presented 
by Pope Gregory XVI. to Doctor Manel Joa- 
quim de Miranda Rego, the rector of the parish 
of Santa Anna, during his visitto Rome. They 
were conveyed on the 10th of May, 1846, with 
great pomp and ceremony, from the church of 
San Francisco Xavier da Prainha, in which 
they were deposited temporarily, to the church of 
Santa Anna, where they now repose. On the 
occasion, there was included in the procession a 
group of 196 girls, from eight to eleven years 
old, all dressed in white tunics reaching to the 
feet, and covered from the head to the knee with 
transparent white veils; a crown of roses encir- 
cled the head; they bore a candle in one hand 
and in the other a bouquet of natural flowers. 
They advanced singing, in infantile tones, to har- 
monious and pathetic music, * Vem 6 esposa de 
Christo, recibe a corda: Vem, 6 minha querida, 
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entra no meu jardim.”—Come, oh bride of 


Christ, receive the crown : Come, my dear, enter 
in my garden.—Their performance was so effec- 
tive that, it is said, the spectators shed tears of 
of devotion. 

Santa Priscilliana, a Roman virgin, in the time 
when Julian, the apostate, emperor, persecuted 
the disciples of the Cross, was only sixteen years 
of age; she always accompanied her mother, 
Santa Priscilla, who devoted all her efforts to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the martyrs during their 
imprisonment and tortures; and after their death, 
to collect their remains and place them in the 
tombs. Apprehenced in these pious exercises 


festival of St. Sebastian, which falls in January, 
is celebrated with great pomp, he being the pat- 
ron saint of Rio de Janeiro. The city was usu- 
ally illuminated for three successive nights. An 
effigy of the saint, crowned with a diadem of 
precious stones, was carried in procession to the 
Senate, with music and every demonstration of 
devotion. Gradually the custom fell inte disuse; 
but an epidemic disease, which was attributed to 
neglect of the festival, so alarmed the people, 
that the procession was revived with increased 
splendors, and ordered to be continued for the 
future. 

Denis asserts that there is a religious sect, 



















































and made prisoner, she confessed the Cross, and 
bore the most horrible pains of torture. The 
minister of the tyrant despairing to obtain any- 
thing from one of her heroic virtue ordered her 
neck to be transfixed with a sword; she fell dead 
on the plaza, to live eternally in heaven, and to 
be venerated on earth as a religious heroine. 

The mortal remains of the holy virgin martyr 
Priscilliana, were found in a subterranean ceme- 
tery of Ciriaca, in the via Tiburtina whence 
they were brought by the cardinal Patricio, Vicar 
General of Rome, and presented as above stated, 
to Doctor Rego by the Pope Gregory XVI. In 
the catacomb, near the skeleton of the holy vir- 
gin, opposite to the head, was an earthen vessel, 
labelled with her name, containing her blood 
with sand as it was gathered up from the ground 
on the day of her martyrdom. This jar is en- 
closed in the glass case which contains the re- 
lique. The bones of this holy virgin are envel- 
oped in a covering of wax, which represents her 
appearance at the age of sixteen; only the top 
of the head is uncovered, leaving the skull bone 
of the virgin saint exposed.* 

What virtues or power adhere to the bones of 
this poor murdered girl, the records do not state ; 
but it is presumed there are not wanting state- 
ments enough to encourage a belief that petitions 
from sinners presented over these mortal remains, 
have been miraculously answered. Such re- 
liques contribute to incite a pious fervor in the 
minds of credulous people, who probably regard 
martyrdom as proof positive of the truth of the 
creed of the martyr, although it is in fact merely 
a proof of a steadfast faith, and has no reference 
to the truth or falsehood of the doctrines upon 
which the sufferer heroically relied. ‘There have 
been martyrs to the various creeds of heathen 
and other misbelievers, who have been regarded 
as unimpeachable witnesses of truth; but truth 
is not to be demonstrated by suffering pain, or 

_ by sacrificing life. 
Denis, in his history of Brazil, tells us that the 


callled Sebastianists, numbering in Portugal and 
in Brazil not less than three thousand persons, 
who faithfully anticipate the reappearance upon 
earth of St. Sebastian. Don Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, was distinguished for his religious as 
well as his warlike enthusiasm. About the year 
1580, Muley Mahomet sought and obtained from 
Portugal aid to place him upon the throne of 
Morocco, to which he claimed to be rightfully 
entitled, though it was occupied by his uncle, 
Muley Moluc. Don Sebastian led an army of 
13,000 men into Africa, where he was eneoun- 
tered by not less than 50,000 Moor-men under 
the command of Muley Moluc himself. The 
Portuguese force was eutirely routed and Don 
Sebastian was killed, and both the disputants of 
the throne died, one on the field of battle and 
the other was drowned. This army was con- 
ducted into Africa under a pretext that by placing 
the Mussulman prince, Muley Mahomet, on his 
throne, the Christian king, Don Sebastian, would 
open the road to the conversion of the Moors. 
This pious feature of this undertaking, which 
some historians imply was really to afford the 
young and fiery monarch of Portugal an oppor- 
tunity to display his military prowess, mainly 
constituted the ground for elevating the unfortu- 
nate warrior to the position of a saint. 

At one time it was asserted that the unfortu- 
nate Don Sebastian was not dead, but that he 
had escaped death and was wandering about 
Europe. Among other stories which were at- 
tributed to the Jesuits, was one which declared 
that God had rescued Don Sebastian from the 
midst of his enemies; that he had placed him 
on a desert island, and that a celestial messen- 
ger had transferred him to the care of a holy 
hermit. The conclusion was natural that under 
such circumstances he would live for centuries, 
and at the appointed time leave his island and 
resume the throne of his ancestors. 

At a later period the Sebastianists believed in 
certain predictions of one known to them as the 
Black man of Japan—Pretinho do Japao. And 
‘then we have the vaticinations of an old woman, 
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a religious devotee resident in a convent at Opor- 
to; her dreams often signified the coming of the 
young king, and those persons who were noted 
benefactors of Portugal were in turn suspected 
to be Don Sebastian doing good incognito. In 
1830 the son of the Infanta Dona Theresa, the 
eldest daughter of John VI. enjoyed this distin- 
guished honor. 

The Sebastianists have no particular place for 
assembling, and do not form, strictly speaking, 
an essentially distinct congregation. The com- 
mon article of their faith is that Don Sebastian 
will certainly appear, and that they will certainly 
witness the happy event. They await his com- 
ing with as much confidence and simplicity as 
do the Jews of the present day the coming of 
the Messiah. It is said their number has in- 
creased, particularly in the province of Minas- 
Gereas. There they are characterised, like the 
quakers, and the Moravian brothers, by their in- 
dustry, benevolence and simplicity. They are 
quite numerous in Rio de Janeiro. 

The members of this sect might be described 
as a kind of Roman Catholic Millerites. 

May 9th. ‘The transition from religious cere- 
monies to the code of military civilities observed 
in the navy, results from a formal visit of inspec- 
tion paid by the commander-in-chief of the United 
States squadron stationed on the coast of Brazil. 
The commodore informed the captain he would 
visit our ship this morning at eleven o’clock. 
Preparations were immediately made for the re- 
ception. The decks were made perfectly clean, 
and the senior lieutenant, who has within a few 
years past acquired, by a process of slow as- 
sumption, the title of “executive” officer, frequent- 
ly visited all parts of the vessel, to be sure that 
every rope-yarn was in its appropriate place, 
and that every article which might be unseemly 
in the commodore’s sight should be carefully con- 
cealed from view. The dignity and importance 
of the commodore were no doubt enhanced by 
this operation, in the estimation of Jack, who 
knows that the first-lieutenant does not often ex- 
hibit so much anxiety to make all things appear 
to advantage. This manifestation of solicitude 
exerts a beneficial influence on the subordina- 
tion of the ship. The crew was ordered to 
be in clean mustering suits, and the officers 
in ‘full dress.’ ‘The quarter-master of the 
watch kept his spy-glass very constantly di- 
rected towards the flag ship. Scarcely had the 
commodore’s barge, distinguished by a triangu- 
lar blue flag ornamented with white stars dis- 
played on a staff in the bows, shoved off, before 
it was known that the great man was approach- 
ing. A boat rowed by fourteen oars, shaded in 
its whole length by a white awning, and steered 
by the coxswain, seated high at the extreme end 
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or stern, rapidly drew near, and when within 
about one hundred yards of our ship the boat- 
swain piped a long shrill note, and four side-boys 
passed out of our gangway, and took their sta- 
tions at each side of the accommodation ladder, 
while two other side boys stood just within. 
There was the stillness of expectation, disturbed 
only by the pipe of the boatswain, and the rattle 
of oars as they were laid into the commodore’s 
boat just before she touched the side-ladder. 
The marine guard was drawn up on the port left 
side of the quarter deck, and the officers were 
assembled on the other near the gangway, headed 
by the commander and first-lieutenant, to receive 
the commodore as he stepped on the deck. As 
he entered, cocked hats were raised from the 
heads of all; the marines presented arms; the 
drum rolled three times, and the boatswain piped. 
These sounds scarcely died, before the sound of 
a salute of great guns was heard: when the 
thirteenth and last was fired, and the introduc- 
tion of the officers was over, the commodore and 
suite accompanied by our first-lieutenant and 
others, walked over the several decks of the ship. 
The crew was drawn up along the gun-deck, 
standing in two rows facing each other, with 
their backs to the guns. Each man touched the 
rim of his hat as the commodore passed. 

The veteran expressed himself, in complimen- 
tary terms, satisfied with all he saw, and after a 
brief visit to the cabin, retired from the ship. 
The boatswain. and the side-boys, and the ma- 
rines repeated their exercises; and the visit of 
inspection was ended. 

Such formalities are useful, if not essential to 
the preservation of a high state of discipline, 
because they tend to give a palpable proof of 
the importanee and respect with which superior 
officers are to be regarded by all subordinates. 
They are all ancient, and borrowed from the 
British code of naval formalities. There are 
modes of reception and leave-taking appropri- 
ate to various grades. Six side-boys receive a 
commodore or captain; four meet a commander, 
and two a lieutenant and all other commissioned 
officers who by custom mess in the ward room. 
These military ceremonies are devised in refer- 
ence to the grades of line-officers; and are ex- 
tended to officers of the staff corps, according to 
their assimilated rank—that is, according to the 
grade of the line with which they may be classed. 

But it is believed, line officers are reluctant to 
extend these prescribed formalities to officers of 
any of the staff-corps, and they either neglect or 
resist their observance in spite of the General 
Orders of the Secretary of the Navy, which as- 
sign an assimilated rank to medical officers and 
pursers. ‘Those orders are virtually obsolete, 
because the Department has not deemed it expe- 
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dient, for reasons which are not stated,torequirecostume by those whose duty obliges them to 


all officers of the line to obey them. ‘The for- 
malities are absurd; but inasmuch as they are in 
the navy, some of the conventional signs of per- 
sonal respect and consideration, they are as ap 

plicable and as important to staff-officers as they 
are to officers of the line. They are all alike 
military men; wear swords, epaulets and other 
insignia of a military vocation; and live under 
the same military code of laws, and are subject 
to punishment by the same military courts. For 
such reasons staff-officers have long sought to ob- 
tain by legal enactment, a definite position rela- 
tively to officers of the line, that they may be in- 
dependent of the contingencies of an official cour- 

tesy or discretion. They have not sought any 
right or authority to control or interfere with 
line-officers in the discharge of their special du- 
ties; they do not seek authority to perform any 


stations, directly or indirectly, in any of the sev- 
eral degrees of line command. But they do 
seek exemption from being controlled or inter- 


wear it. The cocked-hat, which seems to have 
been purposely shaped to deprive it of all preten- 
sions to utility or beauty, is never worn as a 
thing of choice. It requires a long apprentice- 
ship to learn how to put it on and off, and to 
keep it fast on the head when the wind blows. 
There are differences of opinion on the mode of 
placing it on the head; some few contend that 
the corners should stand over the shoulders; 
others that it should have an oblique position ; 
but the majority assert that itshould stand “fore 
and aft,” thatis, the plane of the cocked hat should 
be parallel with the axis of the body—one corner 
projecting forward straight over the nose, and 
the other inclining downwards over the spine. 

I remember a commander and a lieutenant, 
whose difference of opinion on this subject was 


‘so long and warmly contended, that itended ina 
duty peculiar to the line, to commaud ships or 


rupture; the commander insisted that the cocked 
hat was designed to be worn “ fore and aft,” but 
the lieutenant always wore it ‘ athwartships” 
on muster-days, and was always rebuked; still 





fered by all and every grade of line officers, from | he persisted in his opinion at the risk of being 
the highest to the lowest without exception, as | 'tried by a court-martial for disobedience of or- 


caprice or difference of opinion may suggest. | 
The purser, who is responsible under heavy bonds | 


| ders, for he was of opinion that if disobedience 
could be made of it, he would find his revenge 


for the pay and provision departments of the ship, | by bringing a charge of cruelty aad oppression 


while he cheerfully performs all his duties under | 
the legal orders of the captain, seeks to be inde- | 
pendent of all orders which do not emanate di- 
rectly from that officer. The purser cannot per-| 
ceive the propriety of any system or cede which 
exposes him to be ordered by a lieutenant or a’ 


passed-midshipman of the ship, and leaves him 


subordinate at all times to every officer of the 
line, even the very youngest, without regard to 
the length of his own service. He claims, there- 
fore, that the rule of seniority which prevails in 
the line, should be extended and made common 
to the line and staff; in other words, that ad- 
vancement and progression shou!d inure to all 
equally, from length of service, whether that ser- 
vice be rendered in the line or in any one of the 
staff-corps. And that such progression should 
be acknowledged in the code of military formal- 
ities or ceremonies adopted by the line. This is 
among the questions which should be definitely 
settled in the organization of the naval service ; 
an organization which seems to demand much 
attention and careful consideration, if an opin- 
ion may be formed from the fact that opposite 
views are supported by intelligent men, upon al- 
most every poirt of the maval code. Let us re- 
turn :— 

The instant the official visiter has departed, 
every officer hastens to divest himself of the 
heavy, cumbersome, and uncomfortable full- 
dress. it may be regarded as a very unpopular 
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against the commander, which ke would contend 
was manifested in the attempt to force an offi- 
‘cer to wear a cocked hat “fore and aft.” This 
contention about the mode of wearing a cocked 
hat ended only by sending the lieutenant to 
‘another vessel of the squadron. He left us 
firmly persuaded that our commander was a ty- 
‘rant of the greatest maguitude ; and up to the day 
of his death, he wore his cocked hat “ athwart- 


iships” as a sign of his determined resistauce to 
tyranny. 





Ne'er think I can deceive thee. 


BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Ne’er think I can deceive thee, 
Or cause thee e’er to rue, 

Though all are false, believe me, 
One heart can still be true. 


The stars above us beaming 
Will leave their azure sphere, 
Ere from my brightest dreaming, 

Thine image disappear. 


I know the heart is changing, 
And fickle as the wave, 

And often in its ranging, 
Recalls the love it gave. 
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The floods may leave the ocean, 
The dewy flowers the lea, 
But never my devotion 
One moment turn from thee. 


Though far our paths may sever, 
Should fate e’er bid us part, 

Nor time, nor place shall ever 
Divide my constant heart. 


But while its pulse is beating, 
Its truth unstained shall be, 

And when the last is fleeting, 
That throb shall be for thee! 





Some Things about the Valley of Chamouni. 


(TAKEN FROM MY JOURNAL.) 


It was a delightful ride that I made, July 16, 
1851, in the banquette of the Diligence, from 
Geneva, up the valley of the Arve, towards 
Chamouni. But though my notes are lying 
before me, I will forbear any description of the 
ride, or of any of the many interesting objects 
it presented to our view. At Annemasse, where 
we passed from the territory of the Swiss Re- 
publie, into that of his majesty the king of Sar- 
dinia, our passports were demanded, and our 
baggage was visited, as they say in French. This 
last operation was performed as slightly as a 
hospital physician visits his patients. 'The whole 
system of passports seems to be falling into de- 
cline, and is manifestly useless to all parties, 
when, as in this instance, no charge is made. 
We took in his majesty’s territory a most miser- 
able breakfast. Doubtless he thinks. that as his 
dominions furnish Mont Blane to the world, his 
subjects may be excused for the breakfasts that 
they charge two francs for. If this is not the 
best excuse in the premises, it is the only one 
which occurs to me just now, and I am well con- 
tent on my part to accept it, as I have forgotten 
the breakfast, and expect to feast upon Mont 
Blane the rest of my life. At Sallenches, we 
exchanged our diligence for a char-a-coté. This 
is a vehicle drawn by two horses, and holding 
three persons, who sit upon a seat running length- 
wise in the voiture. and openiug to the side—in 
fact a sort of sofa upon wheels. Thus the trav- 
ellers look out neither before nor behind, but al- 
ways face the country sidewise, as they ride 
along. Itisa singular looking affair, but very 
comfortable. Passing from the village and vale 
of Servos, you cross a dividing ridge called the 
Moutets, between the two valleys, and look down 
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upon the valley of Chamouni, along which the 
Arve works its way. The name Chamouni, or 
Chamounij, or Chamounix, for the orthography 
varies, is derived upon the authority of an an- 
cient document from the Latin Campus Munitus, 
French Champ Muni, fortified field, perhaps from 
its mountain barriers. The valley reminded me 
of many spots I have seen in our mountains of 
Western Virginia, saving of course the superior 
scenery around, and making an exception also 
in favor of the better cultivation of Chamouni. 
It seemed very strange to me to see the eviden- 
ces of a dense population—houses, villages, and 
the parsimonious use of land and wood,—in the 
midst of mountains, whereas among such scenes 
with us, land is superabundant. woods a nuisance, 
houses scarce, and villages among the things 
that are to be. Chamouni is the only place 
where I have seen building going on—in this 
little stretch of country, several new houses are 
building, and sometimes I noticed, exactly what 
is to be seen so often in our country, an old in- 
different house going down, and a new one much 
larger and finer about to replace it, as if the 
owner, (which is true with us) had made a for- 
tune in the old house, and was laying out a part 
of it. I saw also, two water saw-mills, that had 
quite an American look, except that on the other 
side of the Atlantic, the stroke would have been 
at least twice as rapid. Altogether, I could not 
but be struck with a certain home-look about 
things, though I was treated as a stranger, for I 
took a severe cold. If any one reads these notes, 
who afterwards makes a trip up the vale of Cha- 
mouni, let him thank me for charging him to 
put on his overcoat, after he descends the Mon- 
tets, or rather when he reaches the top, heated 
as he will probably be, by walking up the ascent 
on the other side. The valley has a draught 
through it, and its proximity to the glaciers is 
such as to make the air very cold. Aslam giv- 
ing advice, | may as well give another piece, 
which is to be located at Chamouni. Unless 
there shall have been some fundamental change 
in the kingdom of Sardinia, such as the over- 
throw of the monarchy, the adoption of the 
Protestant religion, or something else that may 
be reasonably expected to work a great altera- 
tion in the province of Savoy and in the village 
of Chamouni in particular, let not my descen- 
dants to the third and fourth generation, put up 
at the Hotel Royal de L’Union. It has a poor 
bureau, poor table, black bread and sour wine, 
poor servants, poor chambers, and every thing 
to correspond, except the beds which are good, 
though queer—the covering consisting of a thin 
calico sack, filled with down. In extenuation 
however, of this state of things, let it be remark- 
ed, first, that the proprietors are building a new 
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Hotel just across the little stream, and secondly, 
that I do not know, that at any of the other 
Hotels, they have better servants, rooms, table, 
bread or wine. Therefore upon consideration, 
I leave my descendants to act in the premises as 
a wise discretion may dictate. 

Wednesday, July 16. My first view of Mom 
Blanc, was as we left Dijon in France, the moun- 
tain being about 150 miles distant. My next 
was on the top of the Jura Mountains, from 


| startled at the scene. 


‘and I could see with distinctness, but still the 
which you look down suddenly upon the rich | 


sun shines against them, they come out in the 
shape of battlements and spires, and resembling 
strongly as they do, Gothic towers and temples, 
it was not incongruous to liken them to the pin- 
nacles of the Heavenly City. Last night I 
awoke, and without thinking of the mountain or 
indeed of where I was, I went to open my win- 
dow. because the air seemed compressed—I was 
The moon was shining, 





obscurity was sufficient to cause the white part 


valley, the antique city of Geneva, the silver | of the mountain to appear much more distinct 


lake, the rushing Rhoue, and after the eye has 


than the dark part or base, and of course to make 


been arrested for a moment by these things, it it seem much nearer. The effect was most sin- 
y gs, it, 


fixes itself with a concentrated fascination upon 
Mont Blane, rearing its awful brow. apparently, 
just on the other side of the valley. My feel- 
ings, heightened by some peculiar associations, 
were such as can be awakened but once in a life- 
time, and I have a sort of trembling even now, 
as I recal them. After I left Geneva, the first 
fine view that I had, was from the bridge that 
crosses the Arve, just before you enter Sallen- 
ches—ef this, the guide book says, “on this 
bridge one of the noblest views in the Alps is 
preseated of Mont Blanc,” and I have no dispo- 
sition to gainsay the book. During the whole of 
my ride yesterday evening, I had a full view of 
the monarch mountain, becoming momently 
more imposing, until I stood just opposite to it, 
at the Hotel in Chamouni. The evening was 
clear, except that some mist enshrouded the top 
of the mountain, not however reaching near 
down to the lower limit of its snow. Presently 
the mist swayed off, just from one peak, and then 
from another, though never actually from all at 
the same moment, but unrolling as it were, the 
mighty volume, slowly, leaf by leaf. 

The height of Mont Blane, is the first thing 
you feel. You are enabled to realise it here, by 
means of comparison and gradation. You look 
upon mountains high enough to attract attention 
elsewhere, but here they are of the lowest grade, 
and there is a stunted vegetation to their sum- 
mits—next above these are mountains with bare 
rocky tops—higher than these, are mountains 
within the range of perpetual snow, and above 
these, above all, up, up, away up in the heavens, 
towers Mont Blane. The snow is dazzling 
white, and though so high up, you can distinctly 
see where it breaks off, in heavy flakes at the 
precipices. So lustrous, polished, and solid does 
it look away up in the heavens, that it suggested 
to me the idea of the great White Throne, tobe 
established for final judgment. In one part of 


the mountain, there are a number of very ele- 
vated peaks of sharp bare rocks of a brown, or 
reddish-brown color, and when the mist partly 
veils, and partly reveals them, as the evening 


gular. It looked as if that which in the evening 
'[ had been gazing at with reverence, away up 
‘in the sky, had crept down close to the earth to 
visit mortals, and to inspire that superstitious 
dread that we feel at the supposed presence of 
any thing supernatural. 

Nothing exaggerated can be said about the 
greatness of Mont Blane, and no one can have 
|}an approximate idea of it, who has not seen It. 
I feel how utterly inadequate would be any de- 
scription that I could give, to furnish even the 
‘basis for such emotions as it excites when seen. 
After saying this, it may seem strange for me to 
add, that according to my experience, there Is 
‘nothing of such grandeur, that so soon becomes 
familiar to us. At Geneva, in a few days, I for- 
got to look at Mont Blanc in the distance, and 
here at its base, I begin already to feel the same 
‘thing. I think that this is because its wondrous 
height and whiteness make it look like sky-fur- 
niture, and we regard it as we do the bright 
clouds with which it shares the empire of the 
upper air—they are very glorious, but they do 
not attract our attention, except when the miud 
is affected somewhat out of the ordinary way- 

I have to-day enjoyed one of the pleasantest 
excursions I ever made in my life. It was to 
Montanvert and the Merde Glace. Montan- 
vert is the name of the summit of the mountain 
which you ascend in order to reach the Mer de 
Glace, and which impends over it. It is a spur 
of Mont Blane, and is about 6300 feet high, or 
about half as high again as the Peaks of Otter. 
Of course it affords some fine views, but not of 
Mont Blanc, which is near to it and in the same 
direction. The object in ascending this moun- 
tain, is to obtain a sight of the Mer de Glace. 
The Glaciers are among the most sublime fea- 
tures of the Alps, aud the Mer de Glace is per- 
haps the greatest glacier in the world. It isa 
stream of ice descending entirely down to the 
valley of Chamouni, from, Mont Blanc, and fill- 
ing up the interval between two mountain ridges. 
Its longitudinal extent is from 15 to 20 miles, its 
width varies from 1 to 24 miles, and its depth or 
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thickness has been estimated by Professor Forbes walking, the guide said, was worse than common. 
at 350 feet, and by Saussure at 600. It is fed |‘ Ah,” said he, in that flattering tone, that every 
by the snows, melting in summer from the Al-| bodyseems to be master of who speaks French— 


pine summits, and itself melting at its termina- 


“Ah que vous étes celeste!” a curious compli- 


tion in the valley, it gives rise to the river Arve-|ment—“ le plaisir de guider un Monsieur qui sait 
ron, a branch of the Arve, which issues from an | se bien marcher!” Notwithstanding my celestial 
enormous ice cavern at its base. It is as its| marching as Pierre was pleased to call it, I did 


name imports, a sea of ice, of which the waves 


not feel at all comfortable as I deseended a hill 


seem to have been frozen fast in their fluctuation. | of ice, at the foot of which was gasping a hun- 
The nature of the upper surface of the ice de-| gry crevasse, abundantly wide to take me in, so 


pends partly upon that of the ground on which 


smooth that the descent would be truly facile, 


it rests; where the ground beneath is even, or|and so deep, to judge from the sounds of the 
nearly so, the ice is smooth and level; but when- | stones I let fall, that no fathom line could reach 
ever the supporting surface becomes slanting or | the bottom. They tell a story of ashepherd who, 
uneven, the glacier begins to split and gape in| in driving his flock over the ice to a bigh pastu- 


all directions. Iv some places the layers of ice 
displaced and upheaved, rise in toppling crags, 
obelisks, and towers of the most fantastic shapes, 
varying in height from 20 to 80 feet. As might 
be expected, there are a great many crevasses, or 
fissures occasioned by the parting of the masses 
of ice. These fissures were for the most part 
transverse to the general direction of the glacier, 
never extended quite across the ice-field, and be- 
come narrower towards the extremities, so that 
when they gape too wide to leap across, they 
may be turned by following them to their termi- 
nation. Many of them are of immeasurable 
depth, and as you gaze down them, you see in 
perfection the azure blue color peculiar to the 
glacier, withthe iridescence common to prismatic 
substances. Seattered about on the glacier are 
huge blocks of stone which have tumbled from 
the heights, and have been borne along by the 
advancing glacier, for as Byron says, 


“The glacier’s cold and restless mass, 
Moves onward day by day.” 


The advance of the ice-field of the Mer de Glace 
is estimated at between 400 and 500 feet yearly. 
The walking on it is by no means either alto- 
gether safe or agreeable. As I entered upon it, 
I sawa party who had preceded me up the moun- 
tain. Some of them were standing on the edge 
of the glacier, not having ventured farther, and 
one was returning. leaning upon the arm of the 
guide, by means of which support he had made 
an excursion on the ice. I declined the like as- 
sistance proffered me by my guide, as I feltsome 
sort of pride about being aided by a man who 
had not the appearance of being either as strong 
or as active as myself, but I did not by any means 
scorn the proffer of his Alpenstock, or iron shod 
staff, which he did not need, as his shoes were 
provided with large iron nails to keep him from 
slipping, while my boots were very glissantes. 
As it was, I got along as far as travellers usually 
proceed, and as there was some rain falling, the 





rage, had the misfortune to tumble into one of 
these clefts. He fell in the vieinity of a torrent 
which flowed under the glacier, and by following 
its bend under the vault of iee, suceeeded in 
reaching the foot of the glacier with a broken 
arm. More melancholy was the fate of M. Mou- 
ron, a clergyman of Vevay; he was engaged in 
making some scientific researches upon the gla- 
cier, and was in the act of leaning over to ex- 
amine a singular well-shaped aperture in the 
iee, when the staff on which he rested gave way; 
he was precipitated to the bottom, and his life- 
less and mangled bedy was recovered from the 
depths of the glacier a few days after. How- 
ever, ladies walk along here, and make an ex- 
cursion sometime, quite across the Mer de Glace, 
higher up, to the Jardin, as it is called. By the 
way, the guide assured me that it was not at all 
uncommon to find in a party of Alpine voyagers, 
ladies whose fearlessness shamed the weaker 
nerves of their male companions. As for myself, 
I was content with having extorted such a pro- 
digious compliment from Pierre, and had no care 
to go skating about any farther, in smooth boots. 
After leaving the glaeier, on the mountain, I 
passed by a stone on which had been engraved 
by themselves, the names of Pocock and Wynd- 
ham, the first Englishmen who visited Chamou- 
ui, 1748. The inscription now seen, has been 
lately cut, and bears this note— un vendale 
ayant detruit la Ire inscription.” This vandal, 
so unceremoniously introduced, was, as my guide 
informed me, a Chamounard, who had engaged 
to send to an Englishman a young chamois, at a 
high price one may be sure; for young chamois 
browse upon five-leafed clover ; however, he did 
obtain one, by hook and by crook, we may sup- 
pose. Nevertheless, as was natural enough, the 
young chamois died, and the poor Savoyard 
wrote a letter to the Englishman, mentioning 
the faets, and asking for some indommagement: 
but the Englishman, though perfectly willing to 
pay a very large sum for a living chamois, saw 
no reasonableness at all, in paying anything for 
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a dead one, aud declined the proposition. Where- | 
upon the Savoyard, despairing of gain, resolved | 
upon vengeance, if not upon the very English- 
man, at least upon some of his race, and if not 
upon the living, at least upon the dead; so he 
kindled a fire upon the top of the rock engraved 
with the names of Pocock and Wyndham, and 
by the heat, caused it to split and tumble over, 
where it now lies with part of the original in- 
scription still visible. Ah thought I, mountains 
and glaciers are unique, but human nature is one. 
Never before did my eyes behold anything so 
majestic as Moat Blanc, or so wonderful as the 
Mer de Glace, and never will again: but this 
human nature—in high or low—Englishman or 
Chamouvard—it is just what I have beeu used 
to all my life; it is what I will meet as soon as 
I land at New. York, and what is to be found in 
my own mountains in Virginia. 

After purchasing on the top of Montanvert 
some polished pebbles as souvenirs of the locality, 
I commenced my deacent on the same good mule 
that had carried me up. To me, my mule ride 
up and down the mountain was almost as new 
and interesting as the glacier. Iam not sure 
that I shall not remember it as long, and speak 
of it as often. I had often heard of the ability of 
mules to carry their riders in difficult passes, and 
of their surprising surefootedness, but I never 
gave it full credence, or as we say, never realised 
it. I knew how everything is apt to be exagge- 
rated in statements made by those who have felt 
the emotions awakened by the sight of won- 
drous things, and who would awaken by power 
of description, like emotions in the breast of 
others. I had supposed, therefore, that the 
amount of the matter was, that mules were far 
more surefooted than horses, and that they could 
go in safety over comparatively bad paths. But 
I feel now as if it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say, that they can go over impassable ways, and 
that they do not fall at all. I am well used to 
riding on horseback, and that over mountainous 
roads, and therefore would naturally feel less ap- 
prehensions, in Alpine travelling, than many 
others. But I know, that to have attempted to 
descend, on one of our horses, the mountain I 
came down to-day, would have been nothing 
short of wilful self-destruction. I had been filled 
with amazement at what I had witnessed in the 


mountain. Sol rode from the top to the hot- 
tom. I confess that for the first few hundred 
yards I was filled with apprehension, for with 
my knowledge of beasts of burden, I did notsee 
how it was possible for one to descend in safety. 
The path is excessively steep, being a sharp zig- 
zag with very short turns, and either passing over 
imbedded rocks, sometimes rising one above an- 
other like steps, and sometimes shelving in to- 
wards each other in gutter shape, or else encum- 
bered with loose stone. On one side, there was 
often a sheer descent of mavy hundred feet, and 
any where, the mountain-side was so precipitous, 
that had the mule fallen over, certain death 
awaited the rider. Now, in this difficult and per- 
ilous path, the mule always walks of preference, 
on the outermost verge. The reason for this, I 
suppose, is that the greater the circumference, 
the easier is the descent, and these sagacious ani- 
mals have learned to secure this advantage, even 
when the difference is very slight. But, whatever 
is the reason, the facet is unquestionable, and per- 
fectly well known to all who have made even a 
single mountain ride. I saw my mule, in a nar- 
row passage, over a precipitous place, where 
there was a sufficient inner track, walk on the 
outer edge so far, as to put his foot on a rock 
that was on the extreme verge; and, indeed, I 
believe, projecting over. It may be asked why 
I did not guide him? I neither pretended to 
guide nor support him by the bridle, but allowed 
him to take bis own way, and often! did not 
even have the bridle in my hand. By the way, 
the bridles are what we call blind-bridles, that is, 
furnished with blinders for the eyes, as harness 
bridles usually are. I asked the guide why this 
was, and he said that mules had a great deal of 
curiosity, and unless their gaze was thus restrict- 
ed, they would be looking about when they ought 
to be picking out the road. If the mule could 
depend only upon the judgment of the rider, 
in selecting the best spots in the path, he would 
never have earned the reputation that he has. 
But his instinct improved by practice, is a much 
surer dependence, and renders the mountain 
mule worthy of all the praise that has been be- 
stowed upon it. Consequently mules are per- 
sonages of much importance here. They put 
the hire of a mule and of a guide at precisely 
the same sum—-six francs a course, each. I ask- 


ascent, but notwithstanding the experience of the|ed Pierre how he relished this equality; and 
surpassing ability of the mule, I never would have | shrugging his shoulders, he seemed to be of the 


got on his back to ride down, had I merely con- 


opinion, that the guide ought to receive more, 


sulted my feelings. 1 was fresh, the day was|but said that the mule well earned his money; 
cool, and to walk down would have been agree-| which is certainly true. The mules are very 
able in itself, to say nothing of escaping the|fine. There are no small ones among them, and 
seeming hazards of the precipitous ride, but | bad | most of them are noticeable for their size—they 
no notion of missing the opportunity of a thing| are well kept, and not at ail vicious. There is, 





so rare as aride upon a mule down an Alpine 

















every spring, a review of the mules, and any one 
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that is too old or too young, or is adjudged to be 
vicious, or careless, or from any reason whatever, 
uufit for the service, is, as the guide called it, 
reformé, that is, removed from the guild, and 
bruderschaft of the Alpine service. What a thing 
it would be, if all of us had to be called up every 
year as the mules are, to answer for every mis- 
step we had made. ‘The guides are an enrolled, 
or, indeed, enlisted company, in the employment 
of the government, and under the direction of a 
Chef de Bureau, who regulates all matters of law 
and right that arise. He paid me a visit in my 
room. I had spoken to my guide about conduct- 
ing me to Martigny the next day. Presently a 
Frenchman, who had visited the Mer de Glace 
the same morning with another guide, came to 
me and proposed to join me on the route to Mar- 
tigny, and thus save the cost of employing two 
guides instead of one. I agreed to his proposi- 
tion, though for some reasons, I was not partic- 
ularly well pleased with the maker of it. Pre- 
sently he came to me and said that his guide 
made some difficulty, affirming that he was the 
oldest, or ranking guide, and that where two par- 
ties united, it was the inferior guide who must be 
dismissed. Just then his guide came in to urge 
his own claims. I told him that I was well con- 
tent with my guide of the morning, who had con- 
ducted me to the Mer de Glace, and had done 
his best to be serviceable, and that I was unwil- 
ling to disappoint him after I had spoken to him, 
though I bad made no actual contract. He re- 
plied that it was the law of the service. I con- 
cluded by saying, that it was my purpose to take 
Pierre if I could, but if I could not, that then I 
would place myself under his guidance. No 
sooner had he left the room, with an apology for 
speaking about the matter, saying that he had no 
right to address himself to any voyager, except 
through the Chef, than Pierre entered and pray- 
ed me to retain him. and to allow him to bring 
the Cheftosee me. Presently the Chef entered, 
a very respectable looking man, and after hear- 
ing my statement, he said that when two parties 
joined, they were entirely at liberty to take either 
guide they pleased, and that inasmuch as the em- 
ployer of the other guide had proposed to join 
himself to my party, he thought if there was any 
preference, it belonged to my guide. So I told 
him to send me Pierre and his mule for a trip to- 
morrow to Martigny. 


S.L. C. 

















WORDSWORTH AND SOUTHEY, 


(From De Quincey’s Literary Reminiscences.) 
* * * * * * * * 


On the next day arrived Wordsworth. I could 
read at once, in the manner of the two authors, 
that they were not on particularly friendly, or 
rather, I should say, confidential terms. Itseemed 
to me as if both had silently said—we are too 
much men of sense to quarrel, because we do 
not happen particularly to like each other's wri- 
tings: we are neighbors, or what passes for such 
in the country. Let us show each other the 
the courtesies which are becoming to men of let- 
ters: and, for any closer connection, our distance 
of thirteen miles may be always sufficient to 
keep us from that. In after life, it is true—fifteen 
years, perhaps, from this time—many circum- 
stances combined to bring Southey and Words- 
worth into more intimate terms of friendship: 
agreement in politics, sorrows which had hap- 


‘pened to both alike in their domestic relations, 


and the sort of tolerance for different opinions 
in literature, or, indeed, in anything else. which 
advancing years and experience are sure to bring 
with them. But, at this period, Southey and 
Wordsworth entertained a mutual esteem, but 
did not cordially like each other. Indeed, it 
would have been odd if they had. Wordsworth 
lived in the open air: Southey in his library, 
which Coleridge used to call his wife. Southey 
had particularly elegant habits, (Wordsworth 
called them finical,) in the use of books. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was so negligent, and 
so self-indulgent in the same case, that as Sou- 
they, laughing, expressed it to me some years 
afterwards, when I was staying at Greta Hall 
on a visit—' To introduce Wordsworth into one’s 
library, is like letting a bear into a tulip garden.’ 
What I mean by self-indulgent is this : generally 
it happens that new books baffle and mock one’s 
curiosity by their uncut leaves: and the trial is 
pretty much the same, as when, in some town, 
where you are utterly unknown, you meet the 
postman at a distance from your inn, with some 
letter for yourself from a dear, dear friend in 
foreign regions, without money to pay the post- 
age. How is it with you, dear reader, in sucha 
ease? Are you not tempted (J am grievously) 
to snatch the letter from his tantalizing hand, 
spite of the roar which you anticipate of ‘ Stop 
thief!’ and make off as fast as you can for some 
solitary street in the suburbs, where you may in- 
stantly effect an entrance upon your new estate 
before the purchase money is paid down? Such 
were Wordsworth’s feelings in regard to new 
books; of which the first exemplification I had 
was early in my acquaintance with him, and on 
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occasion of a book which (if any could) justified | 


ence of habits would alone have sufficed to alien- 


the too summary style of his advances in rifling ‘ate him from Wordsworth. And so I argued in 
its charms. On a level with the eye, when sit- | other cases of the same nature. 


ting at the tea-table in my little cottage at Gras- 
mere, stood the collective works of Edmund 
Burke. The book was to me an eye-sore aud | 
an ear-sore for many a year, in consequence of 
the cacophonous title lettered by the bookseller | 


upon the back— Burke’s Works.’ I have heard | 


it said, by the way, that Donne’s intolerable de- | 
fect of ear, grew out of his own baptismal name, | 


in sound, improved to the utmost. Not less dread- 
ful than John Donne was ‘Burke’s Works; which 


ia “ot 
san pap me vere -” every, day ®\ this churl has existed) who could have found in 
Sere Sree s anne Semeee, P BORST OOO | aL) Soavt os complain. But Wordsworth rarely, 
for twenty-one years. Wordsworth took down) 


the volume; unfortunately it was uncut: fortu- 
nately, and by a special Providence as to him, it 
seemed, tea was proceeding at the time. Dry 
toast required butter; butter required knives; 
and knives then lay on the table; but sad it was 
for the virgin purity of Mr. Burke's as yet un- 
sunned pages, that every knife bore upon its 
blade testimonies of the service it had rendered. 
Did that stop Wordsworth? Did that cause him 
to call fer another knife? Not at all; he 


Look’d at the knife that caus’d his pain : 
And Jook’d and sigh'd, and look’d and sigh’d again ;’ 


and then, after this momentary tribute to regret, 
he tore his way into the heart of the volume with 
this knife, that left its greasy honors behind it 
upon every page: and are they not there to this 
day? This personal experience just brought me 
acquainted with Wordsworth's habits, and that 
particular, especially, with his intense impatience 
for one minute’s delay, which would have brought 
aremedy: and yet the reader may believe that 
it is no affectation in me to say, that fifty such 
cases could have given me but little pain, when 
I explain, that whatever could be made good by 
money, at that time, I did not regard. Had the 
book been an old black-letter book, having a 
value from its rarity, [ should have been disturbed 
in an indescribable degree; but simply with ref- 
erence to the utter impossibility of reproducing 
that mode of value. As to the Burke, it was a 
common book; I had bought the book, with 
many others, at the sale of Sir Cecil Wray’s li- 
brary, for about two-thirds of the selling price : 
I could easily replace it; and I mention the case 
at all, only to illustrate the excess of Words- 
worth’s outrages on books, which made him, in 


| 
when harnessed to hisown surname—John Donne. | 


No man, it was said, who had listened to this. 
hideous jingle from childish years, could fail to | 


have his genius for discord, and the abominable | 





Sonthey’s eyes. a mere monster; for Southey's 
beautiful library was his estate; and this differ- 


Meantime, had Wordsworth done as Cole- 


ridge did. how cheerfully should I have acqui- 
'esced in his destruction (such it was, in a pecu- 


niary sense,) of books, as the very highest obli- 
gation he could confer. Coleridge often spoiled 
a book; but, in the course of doing this, he en- 
riched that*book with so many and so valuable 
notes, tossing about him, with such lavish pro- 
fusion, from such a cornucopia of discursive read - 
ing, and such a fusing intellect, commentaries, 80 
many-angled and so mauy-colored, that I have 
envied many a man whose luck has placed him 
in the way of such injuries; und that man must 
have been a churl (though, God knows! too often 


indeed, wrote on the margin of books; and, 
when he did, nothing could less illustrate his in- 
tellectual superiority. ‘The comments were such 
as might have been made by anybody. Once, 
I remember, before I had ever seen Wordsworth 
—probably a year before—I met a person who 
had once enjoyed the signal honor of travelling 
with him to London. It was in a stage-coach. 
But the person in question well knew who it was 
that had been his compagnon de voyage. Imme- 
diately he was glorified in my eyes. ‘And,’ said 
I, to this glurified gentleman, (who, par paren- 
thése, was also a donkey,) now, as vou travelled 
nearly three hundred miles in the company of 
Mr. Wordsworth, consequently, (for this was in 
1805,) during two nights and two days, doubt- 
less you must have heard many profound remarks 
that would inevitably fall from his lips.’ Nay, 
Coleridge had also been of the party; and, if 
Wordsworth solus could have been dull, was it 
within human possibilities that these gemini 
should have been so? ‘ Was it possible ?’ I said ; 
and, perhaps, my donkey, who looked like one 


‘that had been immoderately threatened, at last 


took courage; his eye brightened ; and he inti- 
mated that he did remember something that 
Wordsworth had said—an ‘observe,’ as the 
Scotch call it. 


‘Ay, indeed; and what was it now? What 
did the great man say ?” 


‘Why, sir. in fact, and to make a long story 
short, on coming near to London, we break fast- 
ed at Baldock—you know Baldock? It's in 
Hertfordshire. Well, now, sir, would you be- 
lieve it, though we were quite in regular time, 
the breakfast was precisely good for nothing !’ 

*And Wordsworth !’ 

‘He observed’ 

‘What did he observe ?’ 
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‘That the buttered toast looked, for all the 
world, as if it had been soaked in hot water.’ 

Ye heavens! ‘buttered toast!’ And was it 
this 1 waited for? Now, thought I, had Henry 
Mackenzie been breakfasting with Wordsworth, 
at Baldock, (and, strange enough! in years to 
come I did breakfast with Henry Mackenzie, for 
the solitary time I ever met him, and at Words- 
worth’s house, in Rydal,) he would have carried 
off one sole reminiscence from the «meeting— 
namely, a confirmation of his creed, that we 
English are all dedicated, from our very cradle, 
to the luxuries of the palate, and peculiarly to 
this.* Proh pudor! Yet, in sad sincerity, Words- 
worth’s pencil-notices in books were quite as dis- 
appointing. In Roderick Random, for example, 
I found a note upon a certain luscious descrip- 
tion, to the effect ‘ that such things should be left 
to the imagination of the reader—not expressed.’ 
In another place, that it was ‘improper;’ and, 
in a third, ‘that the principle laid down was 
doubtful ;’ or, as Sir Roger de Coverley ob- 
serves, ‘that much might be said on both sides.’ 
All this, however, indicates nothing more than 
that different men require to be roused by differ- 
eut stimulants. Wordsworth, in his margiual 
notes, thought of nothing but delivering himself 
of a strong feeling, with which he wished to 
challenge the reader’s sympathy. Coleridge im- 
agined an audience before him; and, however 
doubtful that consummation might seem, I am 
satisfied that he never wrote a line for which he 
did not feel the momentary inspiration of sym- 
pathy and applause, under the confidence, that. 
sooner or later, all which he had committed to 
the chance margins of books would converge 
and assemble in some common reservoir of re- 
ception. Bread scattered upon the waters will 
be gathered after many days. This, perhaps, 
was the consolation that supported him ; and the 
prospect that, for a time, his Arethusa of truth 
would flow under ground, did not, perhaps, dis- 
turb, but rather cheered and elevated the sublime 
old somnambulist. 


*It is not known to the English, but it is a fact which 
I ean vouch for, from my six or seven years’ residence in 
Scotland, that the Scotch, one and all, believe it to be an 
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Written at Wilton, on James River, the seat of the 
late Robert Randolph, Esq. 


The stranger stood in that antique hall, 

But his heart could not rejoice, 

For it seemed that an echo sprang forth from the wall, 
Of the gentlest human voice. 


Then he heard a voice that was loud and strong, 
Subdued toa deep drawn sigh, 

And the gentle notes of a syren’s song, 

On the wings of the distance die. 


Then he saw the groaning festal board 

And he heard the cares of state; 

And he saw the patriot buckling his sword— 
And his war-horse stand at the gate. 


And he heard the welcome of days gone by, 
And time swiftly shot o’er his vision ; 

Ah! scornful and quick on his course he did fly, 
To turn the bright dream to derision. 


There was rust on the blade of the patriot’s sword, 
And the true heart, and strong arm were gone, 
The wine cup was broke on the festal board, 

And the deep carouse was done. 


And the gentle one whose song has sped 
To breathe Love’s young command, 

She sleeps not with her father’s dead, 
But dwells in a foreign land. 


That antique mirror oft hath given 

The form that beauty bears, 

The charms that repose round a thing of Heaven 
When a seraph of light appears. 





The blush of love like the rosy ray, 


inalienable characteristic of an Englishman to be fond of | That steal from the morning’s face, 


good eating. What indignation have I, and how many a 
time, kad occasion to feel and utter on this subject! But 
of this at some other time. Meantime, the Man of Feel- 
ing had this creed in excess ; and, in some paper, (of The 
Mirror or The Lounger,) he describes an English tourist 
in Scotland by saying— [ would not wish to be thought 
national ; yet, in mere reverence for truth, I am bound to 
say, and to declare to all the world, (let who will be of- 
fended,) that the first inkeeper in Scotland, under whose 
roof we met with genuine buttered toast, was an Eng- 
lishman.’ 


Or the light that flies from the wheels of day, 
Have there both owned a place. 


But the dream is o’er, now coldly falls, 

His eye on the gloomy chart, 

And he wanders through those antique halls, 
With a melancholy heart. 
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BACHELOR SMITH. 


HIS RELIANCE ON THE PROTECTION OF THE ENG- 
LISH LAW, AND HOW IT WAS REWARDED. 


I. 


BACHELOR SMITH ENTERTAINS HIS FRIENDS. 


History displays itself most naturally in trifling 
things; and like a man desirous of appearing in 
a higher character than his wout, only dons the 
robes of ceremony and assumes a stately gait 
when—pointing to great wars and parliaments 
and treaties—it would deceive the world as to 
its real likeness. Aud that is the reason why I 
will to-day set down in these true chronicles, the 
adventures of Bachelor Smith, though that adven- 
ture has in it little te recommend it but its foun- 
dation in truth. 

It was in November of the year of Grace 1758, 
that Bachelor Smith invited to his cabin, on the 
western bank of the river Cacaphon,* many of his 
friends from the surrounding country; rough and 
rude men, but of that strong race who laughed 
at peril. 

Seated round a table far more elegant than 
was usual in that ‘new country,’ the host and 
his guests were discussing a profuse meal, and 
conversing pleasantly. 

“* My friends,” said Smith, in a pause of the 
entertainment, and rising as he spoke, “to the 
health of his majesty George II.—also to the 
good health of his Excellency, Francis Fau- 
quier.” 

“TI won’t drink it!’’ replied one of his guests. 

**And why not?” asked the Bachelor, curling 
his mustache. “ Why will you not drink to his 
majesty, Friend Holliday?” 

“{ don’t drink to the worst enemy we border 
men have,” replied the borderer. 

“The worst enemy!” 

“Come Bachelor! you’re not a baby in arms; 
aud it is not for me to tell you, who have fought 
well and true in the wars, anything about the 
times.”’ 

“ What times?” 

“Did you know how Washington was treated 
- by Dinwiddie ?”’ asked the hunter, briefly. 
“Oh, an old tale! Well, that was hard.” 
“So you acknowledge he was badly treated?” 
“Yes, I do.” 


¢ - “On the west side of Capon river, in a 


“You acknowledge the whole border country 
here is laid waste?” 
“It is as you say; and that by the blood-thirs- 
tiest savages of the great woods. Now, who 
should have seen that it was defended by forts 
and stations?” 
* His Excellency, it is true.” 
‘* Whose subjects are we?” 
“ His Majesty’s—you are right.” 
“IT am well auswered,” continued the hunter, 
“aud I knew you were only joking, Bachelor. 
You were a brave Indian fighter once; and it is 
ouly now when the Indians are away for a little 
time, that you have taken up with these nice pic- 
tures, and pretty clothes—with having your moc- 
casings worked with beads, and drinking that 
black slop coffee—not fit for a man to taste—out 
of china which only dulls your knife. Come, 
Come !—give all this up, and return to the 
woods!” . 

Thus spoke the borderer. 


II. 


BACHELOR SMITH REPLIES. 


These blunt words were received with laugh- 
ter by the Bachelor. Then taking from the table 
a wooden noggin, earved over with figures and 
brilliantly polished : 

“What is that you were saying just now, Hol- 
liday, about forts?” he asked. 

‘‘IT said that we ought to have had them in 
the wars just past—not passed yet, either.” 

‘*Well, we did have them, my excellent 
friend !”’ 

“Why did Washington complain then!” 

“Come, you’re too hard for me, by my faith! 
but I can prove that we were not treated so bad- 
ly as you make out.” 

“ Prove it.” 

“Do you see this noggin?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“ Look at it well.” 

“You've been cutting it into pictures.” 

“So you see the pictures, do you? Now tell 
me what this carving here is for.” 

“Ie looks like a fight.” 

‘‘And what is that there over the tree tops,” 
continued Smith, pointing to the carving. 

“ Why, a fort.” 

“ And what fort?” ; 

“You are laughing at me, Bachelor. I know 
Fort Pleasant as well as I know any thing ; and 
that big man there is Captain Wagner.” 

“You are right, and that is the battle of the 
Trough.” 

* Well, you mean that we are not so badly 





small | cabin.” Kercheval, p. 114. 
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off with Fort Pleasant and Captain Wagner.” 
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“It is a good fort, and he is a brave man.” 

“I hear he acted wrong in that very battle.” 

““ Stuff—nonsense!—I was there—two years 
ago only. He could not cross the river.” 

“ Well, well—you may have your Fort Plea- 
sant and your Captains, as many as you please ; 
but that don’t make me easy. The Indians are 
about here still, and as long as the King and the 
Governor leave us without defence, our lives and 
property are nowhere. A health tosuch! No, 
never!” 


III. 


THE BACHELOR BRIEFLY EXPOUNDS THE THEORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. 


The sentiments of Holliday were those of the 
company at large,and they signified their ap- 
probation of them in thought and manner. 

“ Friends,” said Smith, you have heard that 
Indians are still in these parts—are they, or 
not?” 

“* Plenty of them.” 

“Civilized Indians or savage ? ” 

** Child-killers,” replied Holliday. 

That brief word said volumes. 

* Well,” continued Smith, “I want you to an- 
swer my questions. Where do I live?” 

“You are joking, Bachelor. There's the Ca- 
caphon through the trees.” 

“Cacaphon river is right far to the West; but 
it is to the East of me; how say you?” 

“ Certainly it is.” 

** What do you see there through the windows 
to the West?” 

** Mountains.” 

** What sort of game do you find there ? ” 

* All sorts—bear, elk, panther—all kinds.” 

‘*No other?” 

“We can find any sort to be found any- 
where?” 

* And is there none which finds you?” 

*“ You mean Indians!” 

“I do mean Indians; and the mountains there 
are full of them every Fall—you know it.” 

“I’ve fought them there!” 

“ Well, I'll go on asking my questions,” con- 
tinued the Bachelor. ‘ Look around you—what 
do you see?” 

“Some right pretty things.” 

«© What sort of tables and chairs?” 

“'Tiptop ; you can brag.” 

The Bachelor seemed much pleased at this 
compliment. 

** And my shelves up there—you can’t get china 
and painted erocks for nothing, can you? ” 

“ They cost a power of skins.” 


** And where do you get them?” 

“Not in Winchester—not this side of Belha- 
ven, or Philadelphy, I reckon.” 

« Right—now look through my window. Do 
you see that nag?” 

* Loudoun, aint it?” 

* Loudoun—and his match aint in the coun- 
try.” 

. Well, well, what are you coming to—speak 
out.” 

“One more word.” 

** Go on.” 

“Look at my cabin.” 

‘Its nice enough for a woman.” 

‘Look at me,” said the Bachelor, with great 
gravity. 

Holliday laughed. 

‘You look as spruce and fine as a low-coun- 
try dandy. But you'd better stick to the old 
ways.” 

The Bachelor smiled. 

“You see what I have now,” he continued, 
“and you know how I used to live: Broken 
chairs, ricketty tables, windy house, and nothing 
toeat. Well, my friends, what is the cause of 
this change in my condition? Why has Jack 
Smith, with only two shirts, one torn pair of moc- 
casins, and a broken down house with nothing in 
it, become Bachelor Jack Smith, living in about 
the easiest way of any man this side the Ridge— 
with plenty of hunting shirts, plenty of mocca- 
sins, and real china cups and saucers, when he 
wants it, even coffee, too? Why has the Bach- 
elor changed so for the better?” 

“ Talk it out !—we’ll listen.” 

‘‘ Because,” said the Bachelor, solemnly, “1 
have for two years past, put my trust in the great 
English law! In that book,” holding up an old 
tattered volume in black letter, “is laid down the 
glorious principle that the King of England makes 
all the laws of the land, and that protection to 
life and liberty and property, is given to all his 
subjects, high and low. Now,” continued the 
Bachelor, with the air of a man who has over- 
come, by the vigor of his reasoning, all opposi- 
tion, “1 ask you, if I am not a subject of his 
Majesty, George II., and if so, whether my life, 
liberty and property, are not guarantied to me?” 

The only answer to this, was a shout of laugh- 
ter. 

“What are you laughing at, friends—come tell 
me?” 

« At your law-talk.” 

** What is funny about it?” 

Holliday laughed heartily. 

‘‘] was laughing more at my thoughts than at 
you.” 

«* Well, what were your thoughts?” 





“* Must I tell you?” 
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«+ Yes.” 

“ Well, I was thinking that if a band of the In- 
dian devils under Kill Buck or Crane, came 
along this way, they would burn your house here 
like a hay rick, and do your business for you, 
with a ball wrapped in some of this very law 
book.” 

The Bachelor shook his head as pitying the 
ignorance and incredulity of his interlocutor. 

* Well, we shall see,” he said, “ meanwhile, 
I'll drink to his Majesty. Here goes! won't you 
join me?” 

“‘ Never!” exclaimed the border men, with one 
voice; ‘‘ nor to any like him!” 


IV. 


TRESPASS VI ET ARMIS ON THE BACHELOR BY KING 
CRANE AND OTHERS. 


We are told that in this mysterious world of 
ours, coming events cast their shadows before; 
and it was not very long after the discussion we 
have heard in the last chapter, touching the pro- 
bability of an Indian inroad upon that unprotect- 
ed frontier, that a band of the enemy, then ho- 
veripg on the border, made a descent into the 
valley, and paid their respects to Bachelor 
Smith. 

That worthy was surprised in bed, and severe- 
ly bound before he could resist ; though it is doubt- 
ful whether with his ideas of legality, such resis- 
tance would have seemed to him entirely pro- 
per. The Indians were accustomed to murder 
indiscriminately on the first attack, only when 
they were excited particularly to revenge upon 
the whites by some such affair as was, aftewards, 
the death of Cornstalk, or the Moravian Massa- 
cre. And in the chronicles of the time, it is ob- 
servable that the captives were most often mur- 
dered because of their obstructing the march of 
the bands. On this occasion, no such existing 
cause existed, and after binding the bachelor, 
they proceeed to rifle his cabin, not even intend- 
ing to fire it. 

It is impossible to describe the agony with 
which Bachelor Smith saw his rich hunting shirts 
and beaver caps and embroidered moccasins ap- 
propriated. When King Crane*—that celebra- 
ted brave—put on his favorite pair of moccasins, 
stretching them to make them fit his enormous 
foot, he broke forth indignantly : 

“Stop! Stop!” cried the Bachelor, “don’t 
spoil my moccasins! I appeal to you King 
Crane as a gentleman—my moccasins! my moc- 
casius! the work of pretty Sally Singleton! 


* For an account of this Indian wazrior, see Johnston’s 
Kercheval mentions him but once. 


Narrative. 








Spare them at least: take everything I have— 
my hunting shirts, my caps, my belts, and buck- 
les—break all my china if you choose!” here 
one of the Indians carelessly pulled down a shelf 
and shattered every cup and saucer upon it. 
* Yes! yes! break all! ”’ continued the Bachelor; 
‘*tear up my law book! break my beautiful nog- 
gins that have cost me so many hours of work 
and been so much admired by all who have seen 
them—take all! break all! but spare my favorite 
moccasins, King Crane! You know me King 
Crane—we have met before--you are civilized, 
not blood-thirsty--in many things a gentleman, 
even—”’ 

Here King Crane succeeded in getting the moc- 
casins on by splitting them down the sides. 

“Villian! ” cried the Bachelor, carried away 
by rage, ** most uncivilized and blood-thirsty of all 
the Indians I know! Do what you now see fit 
—-take and break anything, I care for nothing!” 

King Crane who, listening with great indiffer- 
ence, had understood only parts of the speech 
addressed to him, here availed himself of the per- 
mission granted; and breaking one of the fine 
wooden noggins over the Bachelor’s head, com- 
manded him to cease speaking. 

The Bachelor was compelled to obey. 


V. 


THE BACHELOR EXPOUNDS THE LAW TO KING CRANE— 
AND HOW IT WAS RECEIVED. 


After rifling the cabin and appropriating eve- 
rything which struck their fancy, the Indians 
mounted Smith, whose hands were securely 
bound, behind King Crane, who rode his favor- 
ite horse Loudoun, and so took their departure 
rapidly towards the Potomac. 

On their way, they plundered successively 
three other cabins, whose occupants were fortu- 
nately absent on hunting excursions, and the 
same evening—having lain hidden for many 
hours in the mountains, crossed the Potomac and 
penetrated into Maryland.* At sunset, they 
halted and prepared to take some rest. 

After eating with great gusto of the provisions 
stolen from the cabins successively plundered, 
and amused themselves exceedingly strutting 
about in the garments procured in the same man- 
ner the Indians laid down with their feet to the 
fire, and betook themselves to rest. ‘T'wosat up 
wrapped in their blankets and watched, though 
with many nods. 


*“They crossed the Cohongoruton, (Potomac,) and 
halted at a place called Grass Lick, on the Maryland 
side.” Ker. p. 114, 
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Smith was placed in their midst, and a blan- 
ket having been thrown over him, King Crane 
and another of the Indians lay upon the sides ; 
thus securely holding down the valiant Bachelor. 
He often related to his friends on bis return, the 
manner in whieh King Crane (somewhat sleepy) 
received his remonstrances, and particularly his 
explanations of the English law of persons and 
property. 

“You have manifestly committed trespass on 
my property King Crane; and more still, an as- 
sault has been made on my person,” said the 
Bachelor, in a tone of dignified remonstrance. 

King Crane grunted. 

“And yet,” continued the Bachelor, “I ven- 
ture to say, you do not know what trespass vi ef 
armis means. Come Crane, you understand 
some English, speak candidly and like a man of 
sense. Do you comprehend the distinction be- 
tween trespass vi et armis, and trespass on the 
case?” 

The Chief grunted again. The Bachelor con- 
strued the “Ough!”’ into “ No.” 

“The difference is this,’? said the Bachelor, 
“and I will explain it in a few words: are you 
listening King Crane, or are you going to sleep! ”’ 

“ Ough! ” grunted the Indian. 

“Ah! you are listening! very well: answer me 
first now, whether any one has explained to you 
the signification of the Hebrew words vi et 
armis ? ” 

The huge frame of the Indian Chief rolled 
about sleepily, and from his capacious breast 
issued the eternal “ Ough!” which, with the In- 
dians, means anything and everything. The 
Bachelor construed it into a sign of attention on 
the part of his listener, and laying his hand per- 
manently on the shoulder of the savage whose 
eyes were closed drowsily : 

“The words vi et armis,’”’ said he “ signifies 
with evil intent:”’ that is, to break, smash or 
otherwise injure crockery; to split noggins; to 
tear moccasins ; and I will here say, King Crane, 
that your conduct in ruining my favorite pair was 
not what I expected from a man of your distinc- 
tion though you are yetyoung! But to continue, 
are you listening ? ” 

“ Ough! ” 

“Speak plainly ;” don’t say ‘ough’ in that 
way forever.” 

“ Ough, ough! ” 

“Well, as you please. I now come to the 
main subject, the English law; and I hope you 
will listen attentively, inasmuch as an opportu- 
nity of gaining ioformation on the subject of one 
well versed in these matters does not occur every 
day: are you drowsy?” 

“Ough! ough! ough! ” 


elor, “‘ he cannot even express his ideas: but he 
is evidently listening.” 

Then aloud: 

‘The law of England proper””—contioued the 
Bachelor, summoning all his reading to his aid; 
“and this, I hope, will show you the enormity 
of the action you have this day been guilty of— 
the law of England recognizes, first and fore- 
most ”— 

“ Sleep ! ” said King Crane, ramming a hand- 
ful of the blanket into the Baechelor’s mouth, and 
bending his brows into a terrific frown. This 
rade action so disgusted his captive, as he after- 
wards said, that the command was instantly 
obeyed. 


VI. 


MARTYRDOM. 


In the impenetrable mountain forest, the In- 
dians were wholly secure from an attack, and so 
they were quite at ease in the little glade they 
had chosen for their resting place. 

They rose early, shaking their huge frames, 
and lazily stretching themselves after sleep. 
Then as was customary with them, they applied 
themselves with renewed activity to the bacon 
and liquors, stolen on the preceding day from the 
cabins of Bachelor Smith and others. The dish, 
however, which excited most interest and was 
looked forward to with the greatest pleasure, 
was a large fat turkey, now boiling in a huge 
pot, stolen like the fowl]: with the waterin which 
it boiled, they had mingled, with the Indian par- 
tiality for everything sweet, a quantity of brown 
sugar; and they seemed to watch the progress 
of cooking with the liveliest interest. 

The Bachelor now unbound, paid no attention 
to such trifles, but suddenly he was horrified to 
find that the fire had been kindled with a portion 
of his beloved Law-book, thrown, when his eabin 
was rifled hastily, into the iron pot. He ran to 
the spot, and catching it up, remonstrated indig- 
nantly on this desecration : 

“ My favorite volume!” he said, * to be used 
for lighting a fire! King Crane, I protest 
against this usage, and will never forgive you! ” 

King Crane, supinely stretched by the fire, 
suffered a grim smile to corrugate his features. 

“ Book good to light fire,” he said, in his bro- 
ken English. 

“And for nothing else, you would say. Why 
have you torn it in this way, when dry sticks and 
leaves were plentiful? ”’ 

The savages only laughed. 

The Bachelor was consoled to find that only a 
page or two was destroyed besides the blank 





“Uncivilized animal!” muttered the Bach- 


leaves. ‘This somewhat restored his good hu- 
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mor, and perceiving that the Indians were for 
the moment in a very amiable state of mind, ow- 
ing to their lively anticipation of boiled turkey 
for breakfast, he determined to endeavor for the 
last time, to soften them by the power of his legal 
reasoning. 

“Very well,” said the Bachelor, “ not much 
harm is done my book; and I will now, with 
your permission, King Crane, resume the matter 
we were discussing last night when you were, 
and very naturally, too sleepy to clearly compre- 
hend or attend to me.” 

King Crane looked indifferent, watching the 
gurgling pot. 

“I was, when you went to sleep,”’ continued 
the Bachelor, “discussing the first great princi- 
ple of English law, namely : the protection of life 
which it affords. 

‘‘ More sugar,” said King Crane. 

Disregarding this interruption, the Bachelor 
continued holding the volume open on his knees, 
and gesticulating permanently as he bent his eyes 
on the chief. 

“The principle to which I have referred,” 
said he, “lies at the foundation of all law: for 
you will easily understand, my friend, that laws 
are perfectly good for nothing if they do not, ac- 
cording to the principles of the ler fori and the 
ler site—of which you know nothing—protect 
the subject at least in that right, of all rights the 
dearest and—” 

Here King Crane much disgusted, raised his 
enormous foot and kicked the book from the 
Bachelor’s hand. The Bachelor jumped up much 
enraged : 

“Your conduct, King Crane! ”’ he exclaimed, 
“is not the conduct of a respectable savage! 
You should be ashamed of it; and under no cir- 
cumstances would Kill Buck, your friend, bad as 
he is, be guilty of so ungentlemanly an action ! 
It is easy to see your knowledge of civilized life 
is small; and you may do what you see fit with 
me for saying that you are a perfect savage.”’ 

King Crane had been much wearied with the 
Bachelor’s discussion ; and now he seemed to fee! 
renewed disgust at his abusive language. He 
therefore determined to increase the pleasure of 
boiled turkey, by a little sport: so ordering two 
of his men to tie the struggling Bachelor to a tree, 
so that his feet were raised from the ground, he 
commenced taking his revenge. This lay in 
holding under his naked feet, blazing leaves of 
the law volume. The Bachelor’s philosophy and 
dignity were unequal to the trial. He jerked up 
one foot then the other, with mest undignified 
haste ; and each movement of this sort was hail- 
ed by the Indians with bursts of laughter.* 


* For the truth of this picture of Indian character, see 
Johnston’s Narrative throughout. 


Vil. 


THE BACHELOR IS MORE THAN EVER CONFIRMED IN HIS 
FAVORITE THEORY, 


The prisoner’s tribulations, and the ordeal were 
not after all very severe. The savages were in 
an amiable mood, and did not design serious in- 
jury to their prisoner—only a little harmless 
sport. 

When they had finished their breakfast, they 
betook themselves to preparing all things for 
continuing their journey. The Bachelor’s fine 
and spirited horse, Loudoun—so named in com- 





pliment to Lord Loudoun, or to the fort of that 
name at Winchester—was to carry the numer- 
ous stolen articles, while the band marched on 
foot; and one of the Indians was ordered by 
King Crane to go and catch him. 

Loudoun was grazing with his saddle off, but 
the bridle still on, a short distance from the en- 
campment, and the Indian warily approached 
him with many endearing words and winning 
gestures. ‘To these Loudoun replied by throw- 
ing up his heels imminently near to the face of 
the savage, and cantering off with a sonorous 
neigh. 

The Indian saluted this maneuvre with astorm 
of curses in English—for long before they ae- 
quired that language, the red men became yery 
proficient in its vocabulary of abusive epithets. 
Then slowly and warily approaching the animal 
he endeavored a second time to eatch the bridle. 
It was a vain attempt, and he returned much out 
of humor. 

King Crane, seeing his want of success, turned 
to the Bachelor. 

**Pale face catchee devil horse!”’ he said 
gravely. 

**Who, 1?” said Smith. ‘ That is unreason- 
ble, Crane. My feet are in no condition to run 
on after your unwarrantable usage, and I can 
scarcely draw on my moccasins.” 

‘Pale face better catch ’im.” 

“ T will not.” 

King Crane caught up his rifle. The Bache- 
lor’s nerves were unpleasantly affected by the 
click of the trigger as the piece was cocked; 
and first securing his beloved law book in the 
bosom of his hunting shirt, he betook himself to 
the painful duty of pursuing Loudoun. But Lou- 
doun knew his master’s voice and showed none 
of the restiveness which he had before exhibited. 
He came whinnying up. 

Suddenly a luminous idea flashed through the 
Bachelor’s mind. The Indians were busy with 
their preparations; he was some hundred yards 
from the encampment; escape was possible! 





As quick as thought, he leaped upon Loudoun, 
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and digging both heels into his sides, set forward 
at full speed towards the Potomac. 

The Indians saw the maneuvre too late: they 
uttered a terrific yell, and throwing down every- 
thing immediately started in pursuit;—at their 
head King Crane, armed with his long rifle, 
cleared the ground with wonderful quickness. 
. Loudon was more than a match, however, for 
any human speed; the distance between the 
Bachelor and the Indians grew greater and great- 
er, and arriving at the summit of a little hill, he 
turned in his saddle to shake his fist at his ene- 
mies. 

At that moment a wreath of smoke rose above 
King Crane’s head, a report was heard ; and the 
Bachelor reeled in his seat. 

“ Ah!” he shouted, “I am struck, you think, 
King Crane—I am dead, youthink! Rifle balls 
you would say, travel faster than horseflesh! 
Fool! that law you have laughed at and des- 
pised, has saved me at last—look !”’ 

And taking from his breast the volume, he held 
it up towards the Indians. The ball from King 
Crane’s rifle had buried itself in the thick leaves 
and the book had preserved its owner’s life! 


On the next day the Bachelor was mending 
his noggins, when Holliday entered his cabin.* 
He had heard of the attack. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘* Bachelor, what think you 
of the protection of English law now !” 

“TI think more than ever!” 

“‘ How so?” 

“ Look here !”’ said the bachelor, holding up 
his book in triumph. 


* “They went to Smith’s cabin and found him mend- 
ing his bowls and trenchers,by sewing them up with wax 
ends.” —Kercheval, p. 115. 





TWENTY, 


TO MY COUSIN FRED. 


One year had gone, another come, 
Beguiled by many a sugar plum, 
Was I a baby fair ; 
My cheek was dimpled like mama’s, 
My eyes of hazel were papa’s, 
So nurses did declare. 
My little limbs of fairy mould, 
My glossy, silken curls of gold,— 

My brow, my lips, my arms, 
These of each flatt’ring tongue the theme, 
Made my fond mother proudly deem 
Me—paragon of charms. 





Of kinsmen, guests, retainers all,— 
Who gathered in our ancient hall,— 

I was the petted toy. 

Old Captain Blunt, ny favorite was, 
Fac-simile of rough “ old Pos,” 

Who wished I was a boy. 
Three—four—five passed, 

And still I chased 

The butterfly so wild, 
With footsteps fleet, 

And laughter meet, 

For lips of romping child. 
Six, seven and eight, 

Made all things straight, 

Or square, I should have said, 
Then lines were drawn, 

And copies torn, 

And I was sent to bed. 

Nine, ten, eleven, 
And still uneven 

Attention I had paid, 

To many a rule, 
Laid down in school, 

To make me sore afraid. 

But twelve had come, 
The ante-room 

To promised years of glee. 
New powers sprang forth, 

Of nervous growth, 

And wond’rous were to see. 
Thirteen, most charming of the train 
Of years, which cannot come again, 

And giddiest of the teens, 
Much planning brought, 

With wisdom fraught, 

For future ball-room scenes. 
Fourteen—fifteen, 

My hopes all green, 

Unblighted, unsubdued, 
I danced and sung, 

Guitars new strung, 

Was nothing of a prude. 
Could talk to four, 

Yes—twenty more, 

If they perchance should call, 
Of books and flowers, 

Elysian hours, 

And of a fancy ball. 
Sixteen—seventeen, 

And well I ween,— 

I thought myself a belle. 

My fortune fair, 
I tried with care, 

Each night with Kate and Nell. 
Eighteen swept by 
In poesy ;— 

In moonlight passed nineteen. 
Proud Twenty came,— 

Exchanged my name 
For yours, dear coz, has been. 
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AUSTRIAN POLITICS.* 


The total neglect of certain departments of 
historical study, is a singular defect in our sys- 
tems of education in this country. While even 
in schools of the humblest pretensions, instruction 
in some of the more prominent facts of our own 
history is afforded and some elementary notions 
of the theory of the government may be formed, 
the young man, even in the more advanced peri- 
od of his studies is abandoned, very much to his 
own inclination and guidance, as to the study of 
European history. Left to grope his way iu the 
dark. without the benefit of judicious training, if 
he gains any knowledge of cotemporaneous po- 
litical history abroad, he is most likely to adopt 
the views of extreme partisan writers as the basis 
of his creed in foreign politics. With a natural 
and American sympathy for what he supposes 
to be liberal in other systems, he is constantly 
liable to error from overlooking those circum- 
stances which form the basis of the fitness of po- 
litical systems for the practical ends of govern- 
ment, and to judge events abroad by a standard 
that must always prove fallacious—an Ameri- 
can one. ! 


The secret, however, of this general neglect of | 
the study of foreign politics, is to be found, we | 
think, in the fact, that such subjects awaken very 
little popular interest, for it is rarely that any 
thing connected with them arouses the great 
heart of the people in sympathy or anger. To 
most persons, revolutions and disturbances abroad 
present no other aspect than brave and heroic, 
but necessarily hopeless struggles. ‘Those who 
strive in this unequal conflict, are often greeted 
with many expressions of hollow sympathy, but 
their final discomfiture, and the utter barreuness 
of any permanent benefit from their efforts, are 
in the minds of too many “ foregone conclusions.” 
We are all of us too apt to turn away from an 
account of some suppressed insurrection or some 


successful coup d'etat, with the self-complacent, 


reflection, that the European masses know 
nothing of true republicanism, and that we alone 
are capable of the enjoyment of political free- 
dom. The great reason of this apparent indif- 
ference, is generally an ignorance of the charac- 
ter of the people, and the real merits of the strug- 
gle, which we undertake thus summarily to judge. 


* AUSTRIA 1n 1848-49: Being a History of the late Po- 
litical Movements in Vienna, Milan, Venice and Prague ; 
with details of the campaigns of Lombardy and Novara ; a 
full account of the Revolution in Hungary: and Histori- 
cal Sketches of the Austrian Government and the Provin- 
ces of the Empire. By Wititam H. Stives, late Chargé 
d’ Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna. 


Our sympathy with the oppressed in Europe is 
emotional rather than founded on rational con- 
viction, and having no root, it soon withers away. 
Occasionally some enormous outrage, perpetrated 
by the absolutist powers in Europe, such as the 
extinction of the Kingdom of Poland, or the an- 
nihilation of the independence of Hungary, or 
some monstrous treachery, such as the with- 
drawal of a constitution wrung from a reluctant 
monarch in the hour of peril, when that hour is 
past, will startle the public mind into an indig- 
nant denunciation of such fearful wrongs. Still 
the excitement does not last long enough to pro- 
duce avy very thorough appreciation of the pe- 
culiarities of the case, or to lead to any careful 
study of the subject. Some crude observations 
in a newspaper, or some extracts from the pos- 
sibly better informed, but still thoroughly partisan 
jeurnals abroad, tend but little to the enlighten- 
ment of those who wish to trace these extraordi- 
nary events to their true sources. Inquiries of 
this kind to lead to any satisfactory result pre- 
suppose a familiarity with the historical progress 
of a people, their striking peculiarities, and 
above all, an ability to investigate authorities in 
their own language, which comparatively few 
among us. even of those whose tastes have 
led them to the pursuit of historical studies, pos- 
sess. 

It is well worthy of remark, as illustrating the 
general ignorance which prevails among us in 
reference to those portions of Europe, in behalf 
of whose cause we have recently made the loud- 
est professions of sympathy, that in no one of 
the vast number of addresses which were made 
to Kossuth during his progress through the coun- 
try, was any attempt made to vindicate the Hun- 
garian cause upon the ground on which the Hun- 
garians themselves have uniformly justified their 
resistance,—the forcible violation on the part of 
Austria, of a written constitution, which had been 
in vigor for nearly eight hundred: years, and the 
preservation of which, in its integrity, had been 
many times solemuly guarantied by that power. 
Of sympathy with Hungary as a fallen nation, 
and of hatred to Russia as the potential instru- 
ment of her downfall, there has been abundant 
expression ; but of the nature of the relations be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, and between Hun- 
gary and Croatia, which is so indispensable to 
a correct appreciation of the subject, and of the 
strictly legal and constitutional course pursued 
by the Hungarians in their contest with the im- 
perial government, which appeals so deeply to 
the sympathies of those who recognise no true 
liberty save that guarded by law, we hear scarce- 
ly aword. No wonder that the excitement in 
favor of the Hungarians should have so soon sub- 
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sided, if so little real knowledge of the true mer- 
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its of the question was accessible to the popular 
mind. 

. We hail then, with peculiar pleasure, the pub- 
lication of a work, which, while it will add to the 
general store of our historical knowledge, prom- 
ises to enlighten us on a subject, concerning 
which, there has been so much conflicting dis- 
ecussion—the general condition of the Austrian 
Empire, and the exact nature of its relations to 
the different provinces comprising it during the 
revolutionary crisis of 1848-'49. To those 
whose studies have led them to investigate the na- 
ture of the Austrian system, and to trace the pro- 
gress of the events of the revolution with a view of 
determining in what respects that system was 
adapted for the purposes of rational government 
at the present day, and in what manner the revolu- 
tion proposed to remodel it in order to insure the 
permanent establishment of freedom and good 
government for the millions under its sway, the 
task has been too often wearisome and unprofi- 
table. Aside from the difficulty of determining 
a priori, even with a somewhat accurate know- 
ledge of the history and characteristics of a peo- 
ple, what system of government presents the best 
chances of working well in practice, there has 
been in the way, at least of the American enqui- 
rer hitherto, an almost insurmountable difficulty 
in ascertaining the real facts of the case. Aus- 
tria, perhaps, to a greater degree than any coun- 
try in Europe, has been a terra incognita, to us. 
Her government was looked upon with that of 
Russia, as the great champion of the Absolutist 
cause in Europe, and the wonder excited by the 
news of a successful revolution in Vienna, was 
scarcely greater than the difficulty has since been, 
in determiving from conflicting accounts, the 
character of the people, and the true meaning of 
the events of the revolution, and why, and how, 
that revolution appears to have produced so lit- 
tle permanent result. ‘To decide why the new 
era, which dawned upou Austria so bright with 
political promise, soon became overcast, and has, 
after a brief duration and uncertain existence, 
sunk again into a hopeless night of despotism, is 
a problem as full of interest, as it bas hitherto 
been difficult ofsolution. It increases very much 
the interest of the investigation of the subject, 
that our guide is an American, whose official po- 
sition and moderate views may be considered as 
guaranties of the fairness of his statements, and 
the impartial spirit with which he appreciates 
events, of many of which, he was an eye wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Stiles is evidently impressed with the con- 
fusion of ideas. and want of correct elementary 
notions, concerning the history and general con- 
dition of the Austrian Empire. He appears to 
have conscientiously addressed himself to the 


—. 


subject, by giving the reader an elaborate ac- 
count in detail, of the events of the revolution, 
which is almost the only commentary needed 
upon its general scope and tendency. The two 
preliminary chapters, containing a very full his- 
torical sketch of each of the different provinces 
of the Empire, the mode by which they became 
constituent portions of it, the origin, character 
and history of the various races inhabiting the 
country, are full of valuable information, a know- 
ledge of which is indispensable to a correct ap- 
preciation of the events ofthe revolutionary crisis. 
Mr. Stiles possessed some rare advantages for 
the preparation of such a work. Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the United States in Vienna, from 1845 
to 1849, he had an opportunity of calmly study- 
ing the character of the people, and watching 
the progress of events before the impending 
storm burst in all its fury upon the imperial house. 
It was, of course, an important part of his offi- 
cial duty, to keep his government informed of 
all the events of political interest, which trans- 
pired during his residence in Vienna. In addi- 
tiov, however, to the ordinary sources of infor- 
mation, which his official position required him 
to consult, he seems to have been busily engaged 
in collecting a large mass of material from other 
quarters, which has been of the highest value in 
illustrating the general subject. His book is 
evidently prepared in a pains-taking and impar- 
tial spirit, which commends it at once to the fa- 
vorable consideration of those who have felt an 
interest in the subject, but who have despaired of 
arriving at the truth, not knowing how far they 
_might place confidence in statements evidently 
thoroughly imbued with a partisan spirit. With 
unmistakeable American feeling, he does not at- 
tempt to disguise his sympathy with whatever 
was liberal aud life-giving in the new era which 
the revolution inaugurated in Austria, nor does 
he conceal the expression of his regret at the 
mournful fate which so soon befel it; but we 
think it is impossible that any one can read the 
book, especially those chapters which relate to 
the Hungarian question, without feeling that the 
author was conscious of his responsibilities, and 
has preserved the calmness of a judge in the de- 
cision of a long contested and fiercely litigated 
cause. We look upon the work as a most cred- 
itable offspring of the diplomatic leisure of the 
Author, and a highly commendable effort on his 
part, to enlighten hiscountry more on a subject 
where the voice of their representative must be 
necessarily potential. 

The plan of the book we think simple and na- 
tural, and well adapted to keep clearly before 
the reader that general connexion of events in 
the various portions of the Empire, which is es- 
sential to a comprehensive idea of the revolution 
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and its results. It is not easy, for instance, to 
understand the object and bearing of certain | 


measures, adupted by the Hungarians, without | 
clearly keeping in view the evtemporaneous pro- | 
gress of events in Vienna and Lombardy; while | 
many of the movements of Radetzky’s army de- 
pended far more on the state of parties in the 
capital, and the progress of the Croatjan insur- 
rection, than upon the strategy of Charles Al- 
bert, or the success of his army. Such a view 
will be found, indeed, a clue, which will unravel 
much that seems obscure, and will explain many 
things which have given rise to serious ¢ontro- 
versy in a natural way. 

It is not easy to acquire an understanding of 
the Austrian policy at any period of its history, 
orin any portion of the imperial dominions, with- 
out taking into consideration the various and ap- 
parently discordant materials of which the Em- 
pire is composed. There is no instance in his- 
tory in which so heterogeneous a population has 
been ruled for so long a period by a common 
sovereign. The Empire of Austria, as at pre- 
sent constituted, is composed of three Kingdoms, 
one arch-duchy, three duchies, four provinces, 
eight principalities, three bishoprics, besides eight 
smaller territorial jurisdictions, and is inhabited 
by seven races, differing in character, habits, lan- 
guage and religion. Noris the difference in soil 
and climate, and in the advancement of the peo- 
ple in knowledge and civilization, less marked 
than that which exists in their political condition, 
and in their peculiarities of race, The polished, 
but luxurious and effete civilization of Lombar- 
dy has no more in common with the rude vigor 
of the military frontier settlements on the Banat, 
than the refinement of Paris with the restless en- 
ergy of the Cossacks of the Don; and yet these 
distant provinces, differing, it would seem, in 
all that has hitherto produced different forms of 
government among mankind, have long acknow- 
ledged the sway of a common sovereign; and 
what is truly most extraordinary, it seems to have 
been the constant ambition of that sovereign to 
rule them all by a common system of centraliza- 
tion, the head of which is at Vienna, and the 
despotic energy of which is felt in the remotest 
provinces of the Empire. To rule a country 
composed of such discordant elements, so as to 
preserve even tolerable harmony, and to main- 
tain the cohesion of its several parts, was a work 
of consummate difficulty. How it was done, and 
for so long a period done successfully, is an ex- 
tremely curious subject for investigation, for the 
full understanding of which, we shal] derive 
much assistance from Mr. Stiles’ work. The 
exposition of the practical working of this Aus- 
trian system, by which something like unity of 





ad:sinistration was preserved, is also full of in- 
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terest and instruction, as showing the extraordi- 
nary difficulties in the way of those who sought 
to remodel the government upon the basis of 
free institutions. To change such a system by 
a revolution in the sense of a liberal one, and 
yet preserve the integrity of the Empire, was a 
task far beyond the powers of the popular lead- 
ers whom the events of March, 1848, brought to 
the surface, and their efforts to bring it about re- 
sulted in practical absurdity, as the history of the 
times clearly indicates. 

The different modes by which the various once 
independent portions of the Empire were brought 
under the imperial sway, form an exceedingly 
curious study. The acquisitions of the House 
of Austria by investiture, conquest, marriage, 
family compacts, and general territorial treaties, 
which terminated the great European wars in 
which she took so active a part, are among the 
most singular instances of the aggraudizement 
of the great powers, at the expense, and by the 
sacrifice of the weaker. In this department of 
his subject, Mr. Stiles has exhibited commenda- 
ble industry and research. We scarcely know 
where to turn, to find a work in the English lan- 
guage, so full and accurate in its details, on these 
important but hitherto neglected and little un- 
derstood subjects, The recent discussions on 
Panslavism, or the attempt to reconstitute the 
Slavic race on the basis of its nationality, has 
given a new interest to the early history of the 
nations of Eastern Europe, which renders the 
detailed account given by Mr. Stiles, extremely 
opportune. It is extremely interesting to remark 
how the absolutist and stationary system of the 
Empire, has been maintained by the adroit poli- 
cy of the government in arraying the jealousies 
of the conflicting nationalities against each other, 
thus availing itself of the weakness resulting from 
want of union to carry out a system of common 
repression. A study of the history and charac- 
ter of these different nationalities shows but too 
clearly the wisdom of the government, in adopt- 
ing such a system to effect their ends. 

The importance of the position which Austria 
has long maintained in the European system, is 
well sketched by Mr. Stiles. After the Germanic 
imperial dignity became hereditary in the House 
of Habsburg, the influence and power of the Aus- 
trian Princes determined the action of the whole 
of Germany. In this way, the historical impor- 
tance of the House of Austria becomes so blen- 
ded with the events of the Empire, that it is not 
easy to separate them. The wars succeeding 
the reformation, however, were those in which 
the personal views of the Emperors were most 
decisive, and the results of which, have left the 
greatest influence upon her existing system. 
Long before her Princes exchanged the title of 
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Emperor of Germany for that of Emperor of 


Austria, sbe was ove of the great powers, on eal, of his States. 


in the administration, both civil and ecclesiasti- 
He suppressed Conveuts and 


whose policy in the general system of European | seized upon their property for the endowment 


politics, the peace of the whole continent, in a. 
great measure, depended. 


of Hospitals; he forbade any communication of 


Without a somewhat the Bishops with the Court of Rome, and erect- 


careful study of the position vecupied by Aus- | ed himself into the Supreme Judge, to the ex- 
tria for the last three centuries, we shall be at a/| ‘clusion of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in mat- 


loss to account for some of the more striking pe- | 


ters of divorcee. He was the only Sovereign who 


culiarities of the civilization of Western Europe. exhibited a strong resolve in carrying into effect 
It is difficult to say what would now have been those theories of yf ia and reform, which the 
the condition of the Catholic Church and the! education of the philosophers of the eighteenth 


German Empire, had the House of Austria not | century had rendered fashionable. 


The success 


waged war so fiercely and so obstinately against of his reforming projects, was, however, very 


the Reformation. 


The changes produced by small, and his epitaph was the best commentary 


the general adoption of Protestantism, and the on his career: ‘Here lies qoeepe. who was un- 


feebleness of the Germanic body, whose strength | | fortunate in all his undertakings.” 


became completely undermined by the intestine 
wars which suceeeded the Reformation, have 


exerted an influence upon all public transactions | 


and private opinions since, which have remod- 





elled the whole face of Europe, and the legiti- 


The influence 
of his Acts upon the Austrian system, so far as 
they opened an era of reform, passed away with 
his death, and Austria, in common with all the 
monarchical powers of Europe, was placed in 


‘such a position by the French Revolution, that 


mate results of which, in the spirit of reform, and ‘the instinct of self-preservation was the only 
a spirit of nationality as opposed to centraliza- | guide to her policy during the European wars 


tion, are to this day potent, not in Austria only, 
but throughout Europe, for good or for evil. 
Modern liberation on the contivent, as an ele- 
ment of the science of politics at war with the 
state of society, consolidated by the feudal sys- 
tem, is generally considered as owing its devel- 


opment, if not its origin, to the French Revolu- | 


tion of 1789. It is singular, however, that in 
the Austrian dominions, the theory of popular 
government which was advocated by the politi- 
cal philosophers of the eighteenth century, was 
made the basis of reform iu the ancient sys- 
tem by the Emperor himself, long before that 
event. 
Versailles were loud ia their praises of the repub- 
lican theories of the Encyclopedists, and in their 
adulation of La Fayette, the country all the 


while groaning under the fearful misrule of! 


priestly and state tyranny; while Frederick the 
Great was boasting that his highest ambition 
was to be thought the friend and disciple of 
Voltaire, and yet ruled his subjects with the iron 
hand of military despotism; while Catherine, the 
Semiramis of the North, could, at one moment, 
write a letter, inviting Didérot to St. Petersburgh, 
to superintend the education of her son, and 
draw forth the celebrated eulogy of Voltaire— 


“C’est du nord aujourd "hui d’ot vient la tumiére,” 


while at the next, she signed the treaty for the 
partition of Poland, their cotemporary, Joseph 
II., Emperor of Germany, signalised his acces- 
sion to the throne by the wildest projects of re- 
form in the ancient system, and by an obstinate 
determination which never yielded to strike at 
the root of whatever he conceived to be abuses 


| which succeeded. 
| noleon, it was found by all the powers, that in 


While the courtiers in the salons of| 





After the overthrow of Na- 


defeating the French and restoring the Bour- 
bons, they had but half achieved the conquest of 
the revolution. During the progress of the war, 
liberal ideas had spread, the light of freedom had, 
as it has been said, streamed in for the first time, 
on Austria, through the chinks made in the old 
system by the French bayonets, and there were 
hopes excited by success, which it was danger- 
ous to repress, at the risk of another such convul- 
sion as that which had just heaved Europe to 
its centre. The Congress of Vienna was avow- 
edly called together, to remodel the terri- 
torial system of Europe, which Napoleon had 
arranged with a view of dividing the spoils of 
his conquests among his successful soldiers, upon 
a just and equitable basis, having respect to the 
ancient affinities and long established habits of 
the various nations, as well as to determine upon 
some plan in concert for satisfying the just exi- 
gencies of the people. The high hopes which 
were formed from the assembling of this Con- 
gress of the establishment of the peace of Europe 
on the solid basis of liberty, secured by law, 
were, as is well known, destined to disappoint- 
ment. The German people particularly, felt 
themselves both insulted aud betrayed by the re- 
sult of the Congress. At the bidding of their 
sovereigns, and with the most solemn promises 
that the struggle once over, a system of repre- 
sentative goverument should be introduced in 
each State, the people of all Germany, of every 
age, rank and condition, rushed into the ** War 
of Liberation,” as it was called, against France, 
with a fervor of enthusiasm unknown in history 
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since the days of the first Crusade. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, in bitter mockery of their hero- 
sm and devotion, distributed the territory which 
the French had usurped, with a reckless disre- 
gard of the feelings and interests of the popula- 
tions in no way inferior to the French themselves, 
and separated, without any further guarantee of 
constitutional government, to the different Euro- 
pean States, than the vague promise contained 
in the 13th article of the treaty, the practical in- 
terpretation of which served only to deceive and | 
delude the people, aud rouse them to violent in- 
dignation at their betrayal. In carrying out this 
perfidious purpose in the Congress, Austria was 
the master-spirit. When the Emperor, Alexau- 
der, was disposed to be liberal, she, under the 
guidance of that most amiable, but singularly 
narrow-minded Sovereign, Francis, opposed the 
slightest concessions to the spirit of the age, a 
policy which sowed the seeds of that sudden and 
fearful revolution which had well nigh cost the 
House of Habsburg its inheritance. ‘The policy 
pursued by the Austrian government after the 
close of the war, both in her internal adminis- 
tration, and in her relations with fereign powers 
and the Germanic body, forms a most interest- 
ing chapter in the art of governing. It may, in 
a word, as far as its own subjects were concern- 
ed, be described as a system which had for its 
object the development of the sources of material 
prosperity and an undue exaltation of mere sen- 
sual wants, while it repressed free discussion on 
all subjects of political or social advancement, as 
high treason against the safety and welfare of 
the State. To this want of political education, 
is, in a great measure, doubtless due that gen- 
eral confusion of ideas of the practical art of go- 
verning, which was so conspicuous an element 
of the failure of the popular cause in 1848, not 
in Austria only, but throughout Germany. This 
stationary system met with little opposition in 
Austria, but in other parts of Germany, where 
the population was more enlightened, and where 
the hope of the establishment of a liberal system 
had been the great incentive held out to the gi- 
gantic efforts which were to drive out of the 
country the detested French, Austria found it 
necessary, in order to quicken the zeal of those 
States of Germany which were at first disposed 
to act in good faith towards their subjects, to ex- 
ert her predominant influence by a system of 
repression, which manifested itself in a way even 
more galling than a foreign yoke. In Prussia, 
and in many of the minor States under her influ- 
ence, through the exertions of her Ministers, 
Stein and Hardenburg, after the battle of Jena, 
an intensely national spirit had been developed, 
aad kept pace with an ardeut desire for a liberal 


asm produced by such a spirit, especially among 
the young men in the Universities, that Germa- 
ny was indebted for her deliverance from the 
French in 1813. In a large portion of Germany, 
for a few years after the close of the war, every 
thing bid fair to the development of constitutional 
life. In most of the States, the censorship of 
the press was actually abolished, legislative as- 
semblies somewhat restricted, it is true, in their 
powers, were introduced, and the national opin- 
ion diffusing itself through a multitude of liberal 
journals, afforded just expectations of progressive 
improvement. In these circumstances, Austria 
deemed it seasonable to strike a decisive blow. 
In order to repress the rising spirit of Germany, 
indignant at the delay in the execution of the 
promises to establish representative systems, and 
to introduce everywhere that same political tor- 
por which held the population of the Imperial 
dominions in such passive obedience, she em- 
ployed unceasingly ber predominant interest 
in the Diet, and brought into action all the re- 
sources of the diplomatic influence. Prussia was 
induced to abandon the liberal national course 
on which she had entered after the battle of 
Jena, and from the year 1818, the form and 
mode of political life in Germany, has been, to 
a great extent, moulded by Austrian influence. 
At the Congress of Carlsbad, in 1819, a death- 
blow was given to all the hopes of the liberal 
party in Germany, by the adoption by that body, 
with the general consent of the different govern- 
ments, of measures which attacked the spirit’ of 
discontent in its focus and centre. By these 
measures, a degrading system of police was es- 
tablished in the Universities, under whose sur- 
veillance, instrugtion in every department was 
carefully watched in order to detect the expres- 
sion of any sentiment supposed to be liberal, and 
therefore offensive to the existing authorities. 
The most learned and popular Professors, some 
of whom, like John and Arudt, had been most 
successful in rousing the youth of the country to 
rush into the war against France. were persecuted 
in every conceivable mode of mean and petty 
annoyance, many suffered from imprisonment, or 
were driven into exile. Not content with aim- 
ing a death-blow at the conspiracy, as it was 
called, by depriving it of its leaders, they deter- 
mined to render their work effectual by a most 
rigid system of censorship of the press. By these 
means faithfully executed, it was foudly imagin- 
ed by Austria, that peace and tranquillity would 
be insured to the German people, and that the 
revolutionary hydra would be forever crushed in 
the dust; but she had forgotten that justice is 
eternal, and that truth must prevail, although 
she was endeavoring slowly to corrupt and poi- 





constitutivnal system, and it was to the enthusi- 





sou the life-blood of the natious, and force them 
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at last, shorn of strength and vigor, to lie pros- 
trate at her feet. 

In many of the Statesof Germany, they caused 
their policy of repression to be carried out by 
the different governments, and for some time an 
appearance of outward tranquillity and general 
advancement in the natural‘comforts of the peo- 
ple flattered its authors with the hope of perma- 
nent success. Buta deep-felt, wide-spread spirit 
of disaffection prevailed, which was net the less 
real, nor the less dangerous, because its expres- 
sion was hushed until a fitting opportunity should 


arise to speak in a tone which must command | 


respect. 

The modes by which this system, of absolute 
government was brought to bear upon every 
man’s home and family and daily life, and thus 
became the source of practical grievances of 
perpetual irritation, are very clearly detailed, and 
certainly form one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the work. From them we can derive 
some idea of the much vaunted blessings of pa- 
ternal government, and form some notions of the 
character of perfidy and meatinets of that policy, 
which must be adopted, at the present day, io 
order to maintain for one hour the existence of 
so unnatural and cruel a system of despotism as 
that which prevails in Austria. He refers to 
some of the means by which the government 


was able to carry this system in Austria into’! 


practical operation, and classes them under dis- 
tinct heads—viz: the Bureaucratic system, the 
Monopolies in trade, the Patronage of the Church, 
Education, the Censorship of the Press, Espi- 
onige, Examination of Letters, Habitual Con- 
fession, and the Standing Army. By these dif- 
ferent media, the poison of despotism is distilled 
throughout the body politic, and the common 
end of general corruption and the preservation 
of the instincts and desires of mere animal life 
is attained. Some of the details are very curi- 
ous. Take, for instance, the account of the man- 
ner in which the censorship of the press is em- 
ployel: 


“In Vienna, twelve censors are established, to 
some of whom every book published within the 
empire, wheiber original or reprinted ; every ar- 
ticle which appears in the newspapers, even to 
au advertisement. must be submitted. * * 
It is not permitted to elucidate the actually es- 
tablished political system, the dreaded discovery 
of whose weakness is carefully guarded against 
by purging the language of common usage from 
all such dangerous words and expressions, as 
‘popular rights,’ ‘popular opinion,’ ‘ public spirit,’ 
aud ‘nationality.’ ‘lheir corrections are some- 
times exceedingly ludicrous, as appears from the 
following example of a work treating of con- 


~ 


flicts quite unconnected wiih the Austrian em- 
pire, where the expression, ‘ heroic champions,’ 


was cut down to ‘brave soldiers,’ and ‘a band 
of youthful heroes who flocked around the glori- 
ous standard of their country,’ became ‘a con- 
siderable number of young men, who voluntarily 
enlisted themselves for the public service.’ ” 


Another illustration of the “ paternal care’ 
with which the government shields its subjects 
from even the suspicion of danger, is found in 
the extraordinary means adopted to prevent the 
Post Office from becoming the vehicle of treason. 


* The Post,” says Mr. Stiles, ‘ under the reign 
of Joseph II. was connected with the police of 
the city, and with the most secret Cabinet of the 





Emperor, and its operations were brought to 
great perfection under his Prime Minister Kau- 
initz. The letters were opened, and the seals 
‘imitated with a skill which defied detection. The 
copies of all such correspondence, whose impor- 
tance warranted the labor necessary in transeri- 
| bing them, were by order of the Emperor Fran- 
cis laid upon his table each day at seven o'clock, 
by which hour he had returned from morning 
mass, and the perusal of these documents, to- 
gether with the reports of the secret police upon 
the subject of the foreign ambassadors and miv- 
isters, their indulgences, expenses, connections, 
and transactions in the city, which were also pre- 
sented at the same hour, constituted, it is said, 
by far the most agreeable portion of his matinal 
exercises.” * * * * “The correspondence 
between Russia and Prussia in regard to Poland 
in 1772, coming to light in this manner. led to 
| the establishment of separate government mails 
| and private couriers, and to this day no foreign 
embassador or minister in Vienna thinks for a 
moment of committing his dispatches to an Aus- 
trian post, but private couriers take charge of 
aud convey their entire correspondence.” 





We hear much said in praise of the general 
diffusion of education in Austria, that it is gra- 
tuitous, and compulsory; and it has amazed 
many persons that in such circumstances the 
doctrines of * passive obedience” should have 
been so generally acquiesced in. But it would 
appear that the system there pursued is in keep- 
ing with the policy of the government in other 
respects, and that so far from stirring the public 
mind to active exercise in the investigation of 
the great questions of truth, interest and duty, it 
|is actually but another instrument.in the hands 
of despotic power to enslave and corrupt the 
minds of its subjects. Truly may it be said, that 
the torch of truth has been struck from the hands 
of those best qualified to hold it, in a country 
/racst in need of itsjlife-giving influence. The 
|spirit which guides the policy of the government 
in this respect, is faithfully given by Mr. Stiles. 





“The Emperor Francis,” says he, “at the 
Congress of Laybach, in an address to the pro- 
fessors of a public seminary, enjoined them to 
be careful not to teach their pupils too much ; 
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he did not want learned or scientific men, but obe- 
dient subjects; the leading principles of education 
to consist in guarding the mind against the danger 
of entertaining political errors, instead of encour- 
aging its full development by the free exercise 
of the faculties, and well-regulated self-depen- 
dence. The various scholastic institutions are 
so regulated as to teach the several classes what) 
is necessary for their respective callings, and at) 
the same time to inculcate the precepts of reli- | 
gion and the duties of morality. hn fact, through- 
out all the institutions of the Austrian empire, | 
the system of studies prescribed by the State is) 
in perfect keeping with its principles of govern- 
mem, acting always on the defensive, and jeal- 
ous lest any thing should intrude itself opposed | 
to the prerogatives of the civil authority, the 
laws of the country, or the rights of the sover- 
eign.” 





It was by a generation educated under such a 
system, and in such principles, be it remembered, 
that an attempt was made in the heat of a pop- 
ular revolution, to reduce to practical operation 
the theory of self-government in such a country 
as Austria. In such considerations as these 
alone, can we not find sufficient ground for their 
ignominious failure. 

We willingly turn now to a view of the gen- 


the wealth and population of her subjects she 
might be enabled to draw from them larger taxes 
and supplies, and to recruit greater armies to up- 
hold her tyrannical pretensions; and in the sec- 
ond place, that by keeping the body of the peo- 
ple, in other respects, in a comfortable condition, 
she might have a better opportunity of reconcil- 
ing them to the privations of political rights, and 
not be annoyed by the discontents which arise 
from distress, and be forced to combat at the 
same time those which arise from injustice.” 
Such is an outline of some of the features of 
that system of government, which was in prac- 
tical operation in the Austrian empire at the com- 
mencement of the year 1848. The people were 
treated like children. The government did every 
thivg for them, and suffered them to take no part 
worth speaking of in the direction of national 
affairs. There was neither liberty of speech, 
nor liberty of action, nor freedom of the press. 
Those institutions which teach the people how 


|to raise themselves, and which make it possible 


for them to raise themselves, by perseverance 
and temporary self-denial, were unknown; the 
spirit of independent and self-sustaining action, 
which are their only true support, being carefully 





eral condition of the empire, which exhibits the 
development of its internal policy in a much 
more favorable light. It cannot be denied, that 
the principle of total avoidance of the excite- 
ment of political discussion, once firmly estab- 
lished and fully recognized, Austria has, since 
the peace of 1815, not been backward in the de- 
velopment of the material resources of the coun- 
try. She may have moved slowly in the march 
of improvement, and the proverbial German cau- 
tion, has, in her fear of innovation, amounted 
often to timidity, still she has steadily encoura- 
ged the adoption of those measures whick would 
conduce to the material comfort and well being 
of her people. ‘There may have been as much 
of policy as of humanity in this system, yet we 
think no one who has travelled in her extensive 
territories, and examined her public institutions of 
beneficence, can deny that the epithet of * well- 
ordered Austria” has been justly applied to her. 
According to Mr. Stiles, she has, in common with 
the other despotic powers, * constructed roads 
and canals. encouraged agriculture and manu- 
factures, and reformed the laws of trade, abol- 
ished local and subordinate oppressions, endowed 


seminaries of learning, inculcated a reverence 


for religion, and patronized academies of arts, 
and all this good she has not hesitated to per- 
form at the instigation of that more enlightened, 
but more determined hostility to popular rights, 
by which she has ever been professedly actuated, 
and with a view merely to these two plain con- 
sequences. fn the first place, that by increasing 


'smothered in its faintest aspirings. ‘The wonder 
is, that when they were cast upon their own un- 
|restrained indulgence, not that riots and blood- 
shed tovk place, but rather that the whole of the 
empire was not convulsed by a horrible civil war, 
which would have raised every man’s hand agaiust 
his neighbor, and which would have been marked 
by atrocities, compared with which the tale of 
the horrors of the first French Revolution would 
seem but a pastoral idyll. It can hardly then 
be surprising, that a population reared in such a 
state of tutelage, should become gradually ma- 
terial in all their views, corrupt and sensual in 
their desires, and without faith or trust in their 
political opinions. As a natural result, while 
they preserved the forms, they heeded not the 
restraints of religion, and reciprocated the dis- 
trust of the government by cherishing secretly a 
spirit of disloyalty to their sovereign, and a dis- 
position to murmur, as far as prudence would 
| permit, wheu the practical grievances of the sys- 
‘tem bore with peculiar severity upon them. Such 
was-the state of things, when the news of the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe, which had been 
always looked forward to as the tocsin of revo- 
lution throughout Europe, burst upon the as- 
tounded senses of governors and governed—for 
the oppressor, like the knell of doom; for the 
oppressed, as the joyful shout hailing the birth of 
freedom. In the hereditary provinces, it was 
expected that the apparent general contentment 
of the people, and their supposed loyalty to the 
Imperial House would have checked in the out- 
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set any manifestation of revolutionary excess.) weak and vacillating policy, directed wholly by 
It was soon very clear, however, that notwith- popular clamor, and utterly deficient in that rude 
standing the precautions of the government, and| energy which a revolutionary crisis demands, 
the supposed apathy of its pleasure-loving peo-| embarrassed rather than aided its action. 

ple, Vienna would soon become enveloped in| Mr. Stiles’ account of the events of the revo- 
that blaze of enthusiasm for popular institutions, | lution in Vienna, is not less remarkable for the 
which at that time burned so fiercely in all the picturesque interest of its details, than full of in- 
capitals of the continent. Nothing, indeed, can | struction in pointing out step by step the gradual 
show more clearly the inhereut weakness of des-| descent to the most frightful of all despotisms, a 
potism, and how absurd it is to expect that so/|state of complete anarchy, to which the adop- 
unnatural a system should have any solid foun-|tion of such a policy inevitably leads. These 
dations in the interests and feelings of the peo- | details of events merit a careful study; they carry 
ple, than the unanimity with which after the | their own moral with them, and the important 
first outbreak, the demands for “freedom of the lessons they teach are too obvious to need an 
press,” ‘*a national guard,” * trial by jury,” and | enlargedcommentary. Aside from all other con- 
a “constitution,” as panaceas for the popular ills, | siderations, a view of the state of affairs in Vi- 
were made. On the 13th March, 1848, the | enna, from March to October 1848, clearly shows 
movement commenced in Vienna, by petitions |that to have achieved success at such a crisis, 
for a popular representation of some real influ-| when insurrection was rampant at Milan and 
ence. The combined weakness and imprudence | Venice, when Bohemia and Hungary were de- 


' 


with which these demands were met by the manding constitutions, by which it was supposed 
authorities, emboldened the mal-contents and | their independence was to he assured, while an 
brought about a collision between the military armed mob ruled in the capital, and every man’s 
and the people. After the first rude shock, we: grievances were to be redressed, would have re- 
have a repetition of those scenes so character- | quired a combination of the rarest qualities of 
istic of the disturbances in 1848 all over the con-| statesmanship, but that in the hands of the pig- 
tinent—of concessions made and constitutions; mies, whom the popular breath had blown to 
granted, of professions of loyalty to the sover-|the surface, after the revolution, the task was 
eign, of general amnesty, of wild enthusiasm, | hopeless. 
of rejoicings aud illuminations in honor of the | Nothing could have been more imposing than 
commencement of so bright an era. When we | the comparative calmness and freedom from ex- 
consider the intoxication of those days, can we | cess, which characterized the early days of the 
wonder that even sober-minded people, within | revolution. But when the work of re-organiza- 
the pale of its influence, should have believed | tion was to be effected, then began the struggle 
that a political millenium was dawning ? How | between the wild dreams of the German politi- 
melancholy the contrast now between the bright- | cal philosophy, and the bureaucratic spirit of the 
ness of that day and the hopeless night which| ancient system. Emissaries soon reached Vi- 
shrouds the same political horizon! enna from all parts of Europe, and held up be- 
The excitement of the struggle over, the great| fore the excited imagination of the populace the 
difficulty was to organize the victory, rather than | promise of material joys, by the infusion of so- 
to achieve it. It cannot be denied, that to the | cialistic theories into the new government. Po- 
complete ignorance of those to whom the popu-'! litical clubs were formed, * United Germany” 
lar tumult gave the direction of affairs, both of | became the watch-word of the day, and an ac- 
the mode of engrafting new ideas on the ancient | tive correspondence was kept up between the 
system, so that it might derive vigor from the, leaders in Vienna and the republican orators of 
infusion of a new principle, rather than perish | the Germanic Diet at Frankfort. The German 
from the sudden rudeness of the shock, as well! national flag supplanted the Austrian in the im- 
as to their utter want of familiarity with the de-| perial capital, and the appellation of * Schwarz- 
tails of the administration of the government, is| gebb,” or Austrian, became a by-word of re- 
ia a great measure owing that increasing ten-| proach. The press, loosed from its long thral- 
dency to absolute anarchy which marked the|dom, signalized its new freedom by becoming 
progress of the revolution, and which, perhaps, | the vehicle of inflammatory appeals and denun- 
more than any other one cause produced a re-| ciations, rather than the instrument of modera- 
action against the liberal party. Metternich once| ting the violence of the popular passions. The 
gone, the secret police system abolished, and new | students of the University, whose prominence in 
men and new measures introduced, it was found | all the events of the revolution, was one of the 
that the government machine could not be made| most curious things in it, began to cultivate a 
to perform its ordinary and accustomed functions. | cordial intimacy with the “ proletaria,” lowest 
Those who were at the head of affairs, by their class of the laboring population, whom the dis- 
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orders consequent upon the state of the city, had | of all species of tyranny, was felt by every man, 
of course thrown out of work, and thus acquired | even in the most private relations of life. The 
control of a most potent instrument in the work | state of Vienna, at this time, is thus vividly por- 
of disorganization. This poison soon produced |trayed by Mr. Stiles— 

its effect, in their compelling the government to 
employ workmen, at the expense of the State,| ‘ No one could now walk the streets of Vieuna 
in the execution of the most needless and absurd | Without the fear of injury. Every where ap- 
projects. The excitement among all classes was peared placards of menace and violence. It was 


fearful, the ordinary routine of business was en- quite usual for creditors to penetrate the houses 


: ~~. | Of their debtors, insulting them, when unwilling 
tirely suspended, and among the more timid, 9, ynable to respond to their unreasonable de- 


even at this early period, fears of some dreadful} mands. Any one who disapproved of such dis- 
catastrophe prevailed. orders was visited with summary vengeance ; 

On the 25th of April, the Emperor published and if one desired to gratify his long cherished 
the promised constitution, which contained the hate, it was only necessary to hint to the mob, 


‘ : that the unhappy victim had expressed a seunti- 
usual provisions for the maintenance of the rep-| nent, or porferkied ‘an’ det, fiverétle te snl 


resentative system, and guarantees for personal | and good government. There was no personal 
liberty, and the security of private property. It) security, for any well-attired individual was liable 
was principally remarkable, however, from the to insult while quietly promenading the streets. 
grant which it contained of separate legislatures | In this exigency the police acknowledged its in- 








; 4 ; efficiency; the national guard shrugged their 
to the respective provinces of the Empire, thus | “Me AR, 6 paee Snes 





shoulders, and the ministry, terror stricken, sought 


insuring to these provinces a quasi independence. | refuge either in flight or obscurity upon the first 


Notwithstanding the expressions of joy and 
gratitude with which the announcement of the 
constitution was received, the tranquillity of the 


On the 4th of May, an armed mob broke inta the 
official residence of the Prime-Minister, Count 


Ficquelmont. and insisted upon the insepadinte 
resignation of that officer, without ever deigning | 
to inform him in what way he had offended the | 
majesty of the people. For the details of this, 


most extraordinary proceeding, we refer the 
reader to the 129th page of Mr. Stiles’ first vol- 
ume. On the 14th another mob marched against 
the imperial palace, and with a threatening as- 
pectof violence, presented a petition to the Em- 
peror, as king, that in the proposed new parlia- 
ment, there should be one chamber instead of 
two. Although the palace was guarded by a 
large body of troops, and every preparation had 
beeen made for a vigorous use of their power, 
such was the terror which the mob inspired in 
the Sovereign and his weak-minded advisers, 
that the demands of the petition were at once 
granted. Such repeated violence at last shocked 
so severely the nerves of the poor Emperor, that 
ou the 16th, abandoning his capital, he fled with 
his eourt to Innspruck, in the Tyrol. After the 
withdrawal of the Emperor, disorder ran riot in 
the devoted city. The ministry made a feeble 
attempt to dissolve the Academical Legion, com- 
posed of students, under whose leadership the 
existing state of anarchy and confusion had been 
brought about, and had actually arrayed a large 
military force to execute their order, but soon 
yielded, as usual, to the threats of the mob, and 
* withdrew the troops, burning with shame and in- 
dignation, from the city. The terrible scourge 
of mob rule, the most unreasonable and exacting 
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city was not preserved for any length of time. | 


symptoms of danger.” 


If such was the state of the capital, we may 
well conclude with Mr. Stiles, that * the time 
had arrived when the temporary connexion be- 
tween the friends of free government and the 
enemies of all- government had to be dissolved, 
if the results of the Revolution were ever to as- 
sume the shape of regular institutions and estab- 
lished laws, and when a reaction must take place, 
not in favor of the old and extinct order of things, 
but in favor of real freedom, and against anar- 
chy.” 

Many looked for relief from the assembling of 
the Diet, but the composition of this body. both 
from its utter incapacity for parliamentary duty, 
and from the unenlightened character of the 
deputies, sixty of whom could neither speak nor 
understand German, forbade any hope from that 
quarter. The majority soon proved as factious 
and as entirely given over to the arts of dema- 
gogy, as the leaders of the mob themselves. 
With such elements of failure, can it be won- 
dered at that the revolution in Austria was so 











barren of any good practical result?) Day by 
day the progress to complete anarchy was rapid 
| aed fearful; mob-law ruled supreme, and it be- 
came evident that a crisis which had long been 
| Seneapen was fast approaching. On the 26th of 
September, the departure of some regiments, 
which the ministry had dispatched to Hungary 
to aid Jellachich in his operations in that coun- 
try, was opposed by the mob. This brought on 
a fearful collision between the troops and the 
people, in which the latter accomplished their 
purpose. Excited by their triumph, they rushed 
to the War office in order to wreak their ven- 
geance on Count Latour, the minister of war, 
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Meeting with no resistance from the panic-strick- 
en soldiers, who mounted guard at the ministry, 
they seized the unfortunate Latour, brutally mur- 
dered him, and treated his lifeless body with every 
species of indignity and insult. Furious from 
this task of blood, they attacked the arsenal and 
made a desperate effort to possess themselves of 
the arms which it contained. In the midst of 
this reign of terror, the Emperor agaiu aban- 
doued his capital, and called upon all those who 
loved Austria to rally around him, and aid him in 
inflicting a merited chastisement upon the rebel- 
lious city. The energy of despair seemed now 
to direct the Imperial councils, and Prince Win- 
dischgratz, with an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men, was sent to bombard the city into sub- 
mission. Of the exciting scenes of this bom- 
bardment, Mr. Stiles was an eye-witness; and 
there is no portion of his work of such absorb- 
ing interest, as his truthful description of its hor- 
rors. We know nothing in history more stri- 
king and dramatic in its effect, than this fearful, 
final act of the short tragedy of the revolution, 
or more mournful and impressive, than the lesson 
which it teaches of the terrible energy of that 
instinct of self preservation, which society puts 
forth when its existence is threatened by popular 
excesses. 

We turn with very great interest to Mr. Stiles’ 
views on the Hungarian question, and it is easy 
to perceive that in this particular department of 
his historical sketch, he has been zealous in ma- 
king good use of the advantages for gaining re- 
liable ‘information on the subject, which his po- 
sition afforded. He appears to have avoided the 
common error of discussions on this subject, that 
of going to extremes. He seeks to judge the 
Hungarians by the standard of their own con- 
stitution, and not by that of the liberalism of 
Western Europe. Thus he does not think it 
necessary, in order to justify or explain his sym- 
pathy with them in their struggle. to prove that 
they were republicans ; on the contrary he does 
not hesitate to condemn the exclusiveness of 


their system and their many political sins, but | 


he coutends that as against Austria they had 
certain constitutional rights as an independent 
kingdom, fully recognized and guarantied by that 
power, many times in successive ages against 
an encroachment on which registance was not 
only justifiable. but entirely legal. In other words, 
that they were defending unquestionable rights 
from assault, rather than seeking for any new 
concessions or privileges. ‘The Hungarian con- 
stitution, he looks upon, notwithstanding the sys- 
tem of aristocratic rule and Magyar predomi- 
nance which it sanctioned in former times, as 
containing the germs of a free representative gov- 
ernment, whose furms had been in familiar prac- 





tical operation in the nation for centuries, and 
which needed but the modifications which were 
introduced in 1848 to enable it to develope freely 
and in perfect harmony the interests and welfare 
of all classes and of all nationalities. This view 
of the subject will disentangle its discussion from 
the many perplexities in which it has heretofore 
been involved, and will cause it to be judged by 
the true standard, ‘That constitution is now in 
| the dust, struck down by the ruthless hand of Rus- 
sia and Austria; still, as a monument, which for 
eight hundred years gave shelter aud protection 
to a great people, who, when it was assailed, 
freely offered their best blood for its preservation, 
it is well-deserving the respectful consideration 
of the student of history, and will well repay 
the lingering of an hour among its venerable 
ruins. 

The great difficulty with many persons, in un- 
derstanding the position of Hungary, arises from 
considering her a province of Austria, whereas 
she has never been a province of the empire ; 
and her whole history since her connexion with 
the house of Habsburg, is a series of attempts 
on the part of Austria to reduce ber to that po- 
sition, and of obstinate resistance on the part of 
the Hungarian Diets in maintaining the indepen- 
dence of their country. The plain language of 
the compacts between the parties, their public 
acts, the demands of the Diet on the one hand, 
and the concessions of the king on the other, du- 
ring the whole period since the accession of the 
first Habsburg to the throne, establish as clearly 
the independence of Hungary as against Aus- 
tria, as it would be possible to show historically 
the independence and absolute sovereignty, de 
jure, of any power in Europe. Hungary, it 
should be remembered, came under the sway of 
an Austrian prince not by conquest—not even 
by hereditary succession, but as the result of the 
free election of her Diet, who in virtue of their 
powers as the representatives of the country, 
chose as a king, a prince, who happened at the 
same time to be invested with the sovereignty of 
the Arch Duchy of Austria and the kingdom of 
Bohemia, each of them as entirely independent 
of the other as Hungary was of both. The Diet, 
after the disastrous batile of Mohacs, where King 
Louis, with all the flower of the Hungarian chiv- 
alry, fell fighting against the Turks, chose as 
sovereign of this elective monarchy, (1526,) Fer- 
dinand, Arch Duke of Austria, who was recom- 
mended to their choice because he had married 
the sister of their late monarch, and because they 
might hope from so powerfyl a prince, speedy 
succor against the Turks, who at that time had 
over-run the country. Before his coronation, he © 
signed au Act by which he abjured all title to 
the throne, save that which he could claim from 
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the choice of the Diet, and on that oceasion he 
took the oath always administered before attd 
since to those crowned kings of Hungary, to 
govern according to the customs of the country, 
and guaranteed the preservation and enforce- 
ment of all the laws which had been settled by 
the Diet. He recognized the independence of 
the country so fully, as even to adopt the Golden 
Bull of Andreas II., which permitted any noble, 
who conceived that the king was violating the 
laws, which he had sworn to maintain, to resist 
his authority without incurring the penalties of 
treason. 

Notwithstandinz their coronation oath, the Aus- 
trian princes showed little disposition to be faith- 
ful to their engagements, or to govern in accor- 
dance with the principles of a body which shackled 
so much their tendencies to absolute rule as the 
Hungarian Diet. Hence arose a series of dis- 
putes between the Diet and their kings, Empe- 
rors of Germany, in regard to their respective 
pretensions to authority in the country, which 
continued at short intervals from the period of 
the accession of the House of Habsburg down 
to the recent revolution—disputes which invaria- 
bly terminated in renewed acknowledgments on 
the part of Austria of the independence of Hun- 





gary and the constitutional rights of the Hunga 
rians. ‘The complaints of the Diet, of the vio-| 
lation of their privileges and jurisdiction, were 
unceasing. In 1608, under Matthias II., an at- 
tempt was made to reduce the number of towns 
sending deputies to the Diet, which produced a vi- 
olent protestation, but with no result. Leopold L., 
(1633.) it would seem, had a design of entirely 
subverting the Hungarian constitution, and dis- 
pensing with the Diet, to reduce the government 
to the simplicity of despotism. Still he could 
not silence the indiguant voice of the Diet, who 
complained that the high office of Palatine had 
become degraded in its dignity and power, that 
the military and civil employments were bestow- 
ed on foreigners, that is, Austrians, and the Pro- 
testants were persecuted on account of their re- 
ligion. Better, far better, said they. would we 
have been under the rule of the Turks. The 
king answered this protest by a bloody persecu- 
tion, which has rendered the name of Leopold I. 
infamous for cruelty, not only in Hungary, but 
throughout Europe. In 1637, the Diet estab 

lished the succession to the throne as hereditary 
in the House of Habsburg, inthe male line. But 
this resolution, even after the terrible ordeal of 
the bloody “Court of Eperies,” was only ex- 
tracted from it by promises that the Diet should 
be convened at regular intervals, that the king 
would hereafter govern according to the laws, 
and that a council, excelsam concilium locum-te- 





nentiale Hungaricum, whose duty it should be to 
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see to the execution of the laws adopted by the 
Diet, should be established in Hungary. The 
spirit and determination of the people, and their 
attachment to their ancient constitution and Diet, 
could not be broken. The establishment of the 
Pragmatic sanction by the Diet, (1723,) by which 
the crown of Hungary was made hereditary in 
the female as well as the male line of the House 
of Habsburg, was not accorded by that body 
without the embodiment in the decree, by which 
it was adopted, of the most emphatie declaration 
of the independence of the country, and a sol- 
emn guarantee on the part of the sovereign to 
maintain it, in omnibus tam diplomaticis, quam 
aliis quibus, vis juribus, libertatibus, privilegiis, 
immunitatibus, consuetudinibus, prerogativis et 
legibus hacteniis coneessis et conditis, ac in pre- 
senti Dieta, et in futurum etiam diataliter con- 
dendis. 

To a theoretical reformer, like Joseph II., 
whose grand notion of the perfection of govern- 
ment was that of an ideal unity, the system which 
prevailed in Hungary, peculiarly suited to the 
natioual habits and predilections of the people, 
and differing wholly from the ad ministration of his 
hereditary States, could notbe otherwise than dis- 
tasteful. Hence, regarding the Dietas a stumbling 
block to his projects of reform, he determiued to 
administer the government of the country without 
it. He was never crowned King of Hungary, 
and during his reign of ten years never convoked 
the Diet. At his death, the indignation of the 
Diet, called together to acknowledge his succes- 
sor as their king, could not be contamed. They 
at first refused to acknowledge him, considering 
him the successor of a perjured king, declared 
that Joseph II. had never reigued in Hungary, 
and voted all his acts illegal, null and void. It 
was not until the Diet had been cunvoked a sec- 
ond time, and they had had in the mean time 
some experience of the sincerity of Leopold IL., 
and his liberal and indul,ent policy, that they 
were willing to acknowledge him. But they 
were not brought to this resolution without the 
most emphatic declaration of the nature of the 
relations between Austria and Hungary, which 
the history of the country during the connexion, 
full as it was of examples of sulemn guaraa- 
ties of her independence, and of protestations 
against its violation had yet produced. This 
declaration forms the famous articles of Leo- 
pold II., (1790,) which are full of meaning 
when we remember that they were adopted as 
a protest against the recent acts of.a sovereign 
who had outraged their rights, and as a plain 
statement of the conditions on which alone the 
new king was recognized as the sovereign of 
the country. By article 10th of that decree, it 
is declared that Hungary is free and independent 
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in her latter system of legislation and govern- 
ment, that she is not subject to any other people 
or any other State, but that she shall have her 
own separate existence aud her own constitu- 
tion, and shall consequently be governed by 
kings crowned according to her national laws 
and customs. After this formal acknowledg- 
meant of the constitutional independence of Hun- 
gary, as late as the year 1790, how futile it is for 
the advocates of the recent Austrian policy to 
appeal to the Pragmatic sanction, as establish- 
ing the perpetual fusion of the two sovereiguties. 
The whole history of the connexiou shows very 
conclusively how real a thing the Hungarians 
have always regarded their constitution, and how 
tenaciously they have clung to it at all times. re- 
sisting every attempt at its subversion. Nor 
does it show less clearly that Austria has always 
perfectly understood her rightful relations to- 
wards Hungary, and that in the most solemn 
manner, and on many repeated occasions, as 
well before as since the éstablishmeut of the 
Pragmatic sanction, she has recognized the con- 
stitutional independence of Hungary in the same 
sense in which the Hungarians claimed it. Hun- 
gary has always.had, de jure, a national and sep- 
arate existence of her own, in no other way 
connected with Austria than from her being 
under the sway of a common sovereign, a rela- 
tion more nearly resembling that which formerly 
existed between England and Hanover, than 
any other to which we can point in history. 


Well would it have been for the true interests 


of both countries, had not the policy of Austria 
towards her been that of a harsh step-mother, 
and if io her horror of all constitutional govern- 
ment, she had not steadily pursued her design to 


reduce Hungary under the yoke of that same 
centralizing despotism, which has paralyzed the 
energy of the other portions of the empire. The 
only period in her history since her connexion 
with Austria, in which her people were con- 
tented and happy, was during the reign of Maria 


Theresa, who respected the constitution and the 


laws, and for whose honor the grateful hearts of 
this heroic and loyal peuple were ready to pour 


out their life- blood. 

Wearied at last by the ill success of their at- 
tempts to govern the country by force. the Im- 
perial government, iv more recent times, resorted 
to an expedient to carry out their policy in Hun- 
gary more suited to the genius of the age, which 
was worthy of the adroit sagacity of him who 
has been called the Nestor of European diplo- 
macy. When intimidation had been tried in 
vain, they now tried corruption; and an Aus- 
trian party, supported by imperial court favor, 
‘was organized in the Diet and the kingdom. 
Many of the magnates whom the seductions of 


the court induced to reside in Vienna, and who, 
naturally conservative, feared the liberal tenden- 
cies which began to manifest themselves in the 
Diet, lost much of their national feeling, and be- 
came the ready advocates of Austrian policy, 
while the imperial patronage, judiciously dis- 
pensed in the country by means of the Hunga- 
rian chancery in Vienna, gave the Austrian party 
many adherents in the lower chamber of the 
Diet. Still, the national and opposition party 
was strong from the activity and intelligence of 
its members, and from its policy in advocating 
measures in the Diet to bring about, by gradual 
and constitutional means, those changes which, 
while they were suited to the intelligence and 
civilization of the age, would tend to the devel- 
opment of the material resources of the country. 
There was at that time no radical or republican 
party; the reformers looked forward to no sepa- 
ration from the empire ; but designed, by con- 
stitutional means only, and through the legal ac- 
tion of the Diet, to accomplish those organic 
changes which their situation required. In re- 
gard to the perfectly loyal conduct of all parties 
at that time, and their entire want of affiliation 
or sympathy with the red republicanism which 
disfigured all the revolutions on the continent 
after February, 1848, all authorities agree, and 
indeed the course of the Hungarians after the 
outbreak in Vienna is conclusive evidence of it. 
The Diet was in session at Presburg, where it 
had met in November, 1847, when the revolu- 
tion in Vienna. of March, 1848, broke out. This 
Diet, which has been styled a relic of feudal bar- 
barism, and the most aristocratic assembly in the 
universe, had been engaged ever siuce the com- 
mencement of its sessions in discussing those 
great and radical changes which public opinion 
in Hungary, (needing not the example and en- 
couragement of a successful popular emeute in 
Paris, to stimulate it to the most generous and 
self-sacrificing acts for the good of the country,) 
demanded. Before the revolution of February, 
be it remembered, that convulsion which, by sha- 
king the thrones on the continent to the centre, 
made their possessors yield to popular demands 
under a pressure of necessity, which took away 
both the merit and the grace of the concession, 
the Hungarian Diet had in the exercise of their 
constitutional functions accomplished a bloodless 
revolution. She alone, of all the nations of the 
continent, preserved the calm attitude of a free 
yet loyal State in the midst of the storm. The 
great principles of the equal distribution of the 
public burdens among all the citizens, of civil 
equality, of the abolition of the Roboth, or feu- 
dal right of service, and the recognition and rep- 
resentation of the various uationalities compo- 
sing the country were decreed by the Diet, and 
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ouly awaited the sanction of the sovereign to) 
have the full vigor of law. ‘ 

Such was the condition of Hungary at the pe- 
riod of the outbreak in Vienna, when the Empe- 
ror was forced to guarantee a constitutional go- 
verument to his hereditary States. Inthe wretch- 
edly feeble condition in which Austria then was. 
with anarchy in the capital, a successful insur- 
rection in Milan, a threatened separation of Bo- 
hemia, and re-constitution of its territory. and 
that of Gallicia, on the basis of the Slavonian 
nationality, without a single statesman compe- 
tent to direct the ship of State in the midst of 
the storm, Hungary, had she nourished those 
projects of abselute independence of Austria, 
which have since been attributed to her, at that 
time could have readily seized the opportunity of 
carrying them into execution. 

The constitution granted to Hungary in March 
1848, can rightfully be considered only in the na- 
ture of a declaratory act. It established in prin- 
ciple no innovations which the crisis in which 
the government then was, was made a pretext 
for extorting. It was a solema acknowledgment 
of the reality of those constitutional rights for 
which the Hungarians had been contending for 
centuries, and which, although as we have seen 
repeatedly recognised by Austria, were not suf- 
fered to be developed and in full vigor. The 
responsibility of the Ministry to the Diet, and the 
conferring upon the Palatine the powers of the 
Sovereign, which were the principal changer in 
form which were effected, were regarded by the 
nation as guarantees only of the reality and sin- 
cerity of the determination on the part of Aus- 
tria, to govern Hungary henceforward in accor- 
dance with a constitutional system. All parties 
were satisfied with the concessions, and the de- 
sire to preserve her connexion with Austria, was 
sincere and unanimous. There were many con- 
siderations quite independent of any attachment 
to the imperial dynasty which led those who ar- 
dently desired the development of the resources 








and nationality of Hungary. to retain the eon- 
nexion with Austria. Under the protection of 
the imperial sceptre. it was thought she would 
be safe from the ambition of Russia, as well as 
preserved from those iuternal dissensions which 
the jealousies of the conflicting nationalities of 
the various races inhabiting the country, might 
produce. Hence, we find, in most striking con- 
trast with the Radicals of Vienna, that no fresh 
demands for further concessions, tending to 
weaken the ties which connected them with the 
Empire, were made by the Hungarians. although 
such was the feebleness of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as we have shown, at that time, that had 
such demands been made, concessious, even to 


The Diet proceeded in its ordinary functions, 
with perfect regularity and calmness. under the 
new system, and enacted with entire unanimity, 

a mass of laws calculated to carry it into practi- 

cal operation. 

There was, however, a party at the Austrian 

court, who looked upon the development of the 

constitutional system iu Hungary with alarm, 

and who had always regarded the new con- 

stitutiun with disfavor as interfering with that 

system of centralization, which they regarded as 

the only means of preserving the cohesion of the 

different parties of the Empire. In the hour of 
peril, these ideas were silenced by popular tu- 

mult; but no sooner did the fortnne of war ap- 

pear to favor the Imperial armsin Italy, and the 

battle of Castoga had delivered the country from 

the imminent danger of losing Lombardy, than 

every means which treachery and perfidy could 

devise, were brought into exercise to produce @ 

re-action, and if possible, to recall the conces- 

sions which had been made, not only in Hungary, 

but throughout the Empire. The duplicity and 

treachery which were employed to bring about 
this re action in Hungary, aresearcely paralleled, 

even in the annals of Austrian court intrigue. 

In casting about for a pretext for organizing this 

re-action with the true instinct of Austrian policy, 

they determined to embarrass the Hungarian 
Ministry, by fomenting the jealousies which ex- 

isted among the different races inhabiting the 
country. At that time, a favorite theory of po- 
litical agitators. was a re-constitution of the na- 
tions of Europe, on the basis of their respective 
nationalities making the original race, the test 
by which mankind were to be distributed iv dif- 
ferent States. Although this idea has always 
appeared to us as a wild and impracticable the- 
ory, there were many who looked to its realiza- 
tion as the true end of political reforms, after the 
revolution in February. From various causes, 
such sentiments prevailed very extensively among 
the Slavonian races inhabiting Hungary, and the 
party at the Imperial Court, who saw with re- 
gret the development of the constitutional sys- 
tem in that country, encouraged the Slavonians 
inhabiting Croatia, Dalmatia and Illyria, to re- 
volt, upon the pretext that their nationality, that 
is. the rights to which they considered them- 
selves entitled as a distinct race, was in danger 
from the Magyar predominance in the Hungarian 
Diet. The Diet, in order to manifest its earnest 
desire to conciliate, with a liberality and self- 
denial, which, in this country, it is somewhat 
difficult to appreciate, without calling to mind 
the antipathies which exist here between the 
whites and the negroes, had invited the Croa- 
tians to make known their grievances, had very 





absolute independence, must have been granted. 


largely increased their represeptation in the Diet, 
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and permitted the use of the Croatian language. 

where the Magyar had before been employed. 

Croatia, Illyria and Dalmatia, it should be re- 

membered, were integral parts of Hungary. 
had been annexed to its crown for more than 
eight hundred years, and bore legally, very much 
the same relation to the central power, as one of 
the large counties. in the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia, inhabited by a German population, who 
have made use of their own language, ever 
since their settlement, now, after more than fifty 
years, bears to the state government. Legally, 
therefore, and strictly, the Croatians bad no rights 
of nationality, as distinct from the Hungarian 
nation, and therefore, Austria, in supporting 
them, was not only encouraging sedition and re- 
bellion, but actually put herself, in her zeal to 
produce a re-action, at the head of a revolution- 
ary movement. Baron Jellacic, who was iden- 
tified with this question of Slavonian nationali- 
ty, and who was, at the time, a simple Colonel, 
was made Ban of Croatia, with the seeret en- 
couragement of the Court as subsequent events 
clearly show, but with the disapprobation of the 
Emperor and his Ministers publicly expressed. 
Jellacic commenced his career by refusing obe- 
dience to the Hungarian Ministry, and declaring 
treasonable any attempt to enforce its acts in 
Croatia. This double game, by which Jellacic 
persisted in opposition to the mandate of the 
Emperor, and his final disavowal aud deposition in 
arraying part of the nation against the other, con 

founded the Miuistry, and led them to suspect 
the secret.treachery of the court. On the meet- 
ing of the Diet in July, the Palatine assured that 
body of the unalterable determiuation of the Em- 
peror, to uphold its ancient authority in Croatia; 
and by an imperial manifesto, assured the Croa- 
tians, that they had been deluded by hopes that 
their cause would receive countenance from him 
in opposition to the acts of the Hungarian Min 

istry, and that Jellacic, having disobeyed his or- 
ders and usurped powers not conferred upon him 

was ignominiously deprived of his authority. 
Notwithstanding this public disavowalof Jellacie, 
and the urgent efforts on the part of the Hunga- 
rian Ministry to bring about an interview with 
him as the representative of the Slavonian na- 
tionality, in order that their alleged causes of 
discontent might be examined and removed, ef- 
forts, as our author tells us six times repeated, 
the Ban persisted in his disobedience. The Diet, 
with a patient forbearance. which was unwilling 
to impute any want of sincerity to the declara- 
tion of the Emperor, even when the duplicity of 
the policy of the Court was becoming obvious, 
consumed the time in remonstrances against the 
illegality of his proceedings. It was now evident 
that there was a settled design to withdraw the 








constitution of 1848, and that Jellacic, the instru- 
ment employed in effecting it, was an Imperial 
General, restoring the old system of despotic cen- 
tralization, and not the champion of the Slavo- 
nian nationality against the oppression and inso- 
lence of the Magyars. All attempt at conceal- 
ment was thrown aside, as the period arrived for 
the execution of this perfidious scheme to over- 
throw the independence of Hungary. Her army 
was serving in Italy, the country was defenceless 
by disciplined soldiers, and it was thought that 
this was a most favorable opportunity to reduce 
her to easy submission. On the 9th September, 
Jellacic was reinstated in his dignities, and made 
Commander-in-Chief in Hungary, and crossing 
the river Drave, the boundary between Hungary 
and Creatia, marched towards Pesth with an 
invading army of Croats. He calculated upon 
an easy victory, and upon soon dictating terms 
in Pesth, to the Diet. The successful resistance 
which was made to his invasion, show both the 
unanimity of the population against this wicked 
and unprovoked assault, and the heroic spirit 
which always animates a free people in defence 
of their native soil. 

Notwithstanding the consummation of this 
foul intrigue. the Hungarians did not swerve from 
their legal and constitutional course in their rela- 
tions to the Empire. Notwithstanding all they 
had suffered, no proposition for a separation was 
made. Nothing but a sincere conviction of the 
solid advantages derivable from a constitutional 
union with the Empire, could have prevented 
them, in the summer of 1848, from crossing the 
froutier, and by a vigorous advance on Vienna, 
extorting from the deplorable weakness of Aus- 
tria, at that time, the concession of their absolute 
independence. It was not until the faintest 
shadow of a hope of reconciliation had been dis- 
sipated by the announcement of the Constitution 
granted by the Emperor to his subjects in March, 
1849, in which the national existence of Hunga- 
ry was wholly blotted out, that they reluctantly 
proclaimed their independence, and appealed to 
arms against their perfidious Sovereign, as they 
had before assumed them to chastise the rebellion 
and invasion of a portion of their misguided fel- 
low-countrymen. Looking back to the history 
of events, we cannot but regard this tardiness of 
resistance to the most clearly legal oppression 
as the fatal error of the Hungarians; but in the 
view which we have been taking of the nature 
of the struggle, it serves to show the perfectly 
loyal character of the people, and the modera- 
tion of their demands, defensible on every ground 
of constitutional and legal principle. 

We find in this calm but determined resistance 
to oppression, not merely because it was severely 
felt, but because it was a violation of law, in this 
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enlightened love of constitutional freedom, in 
this contest for principle, which scorned to beg 
as privileges, what was theirs by every principle 
of legal right, much of that deep-seated convic- 
tion of the righteousness of their cause, which dis- 
tinguished the pure patriotism of our own revo- 
lutionary struggle. Hence, there was no short- 
lived enthusiasm, no frothy declamation, no rev- 
olutionary excesses, but a sober, manly sentiment 
of patriotic duty. . 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Stiles through 
the details, civil and military, of the struggle. 
There is a continuity in his narrative, which is 
essential to a correct understanding of it, and the 
force and vividness of which would be much 
marred by extracts. The details of the struggle 
are clear and perspicuous, a merit which he has 
not attained without a good deal of laborious re- 
search and careful collation of conflicting ac- 
counts. The book, we must confess, has one 
great defect which is particularly felt in reading 
the account of the campaigns in Hungary, and 
that is the absence of a good map of reference. 
In reading of military movements in a country 
whose geography is so little familiar to us, such 





ing of the text. 


Pope Pius IX., and of the King of Sardinia, 
Charles Albert. It was for the avowed purpose 
of effecting this unity and the consequent inde- 
pendence of Italy, that a crusade was entered 
upon with the open assistance of all the Italian 
governments in the month of March 1848, hav- 
ing for its object the expulsion of the Austrians 
from Italy. In violation of the clearest stipula- 
tions of territorial treaties, the personal ambition 
or love of popularity of some of the sovereigns, 
and the impossibility of restraining the impetu- 
ous enthusiasm of their own subjects, with others, 
had enlisted the King of Naples, the Pope, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the King of 
Sardinia, in acommon cause with the Lombards 
in ridding Italy of those whom were denominated 
in affectation of the old Roman phrase, ‘ Barba- 
rians.’ The inherent weakness of this combina- 
tion soon exhibited itself. Not to speak of the 
jealousies of the allied powers and their luke- 
warmuess, which rendered their aid very ineffec- 
tive in the general result, Lombardy herself, 
while the Austrians still held possession of a large 
portion of the soil, was distracted by factions, 


‘each one resolutely bent on carrying out its own 
an aid is indispensable to a correct understand- | 


favorite theory for the re-constitution of the coun- 
try, in a way which foreboded no good to the 





In consulting the immediate causes of the final | 
catastrophe, although there can be little doubt of | 


the extraordinary resources of the country, and 


cause of the nationality and independence of 
Italy. One party looked upon the intervention 


of Sardinia, and the annexation of Lombardy to 
of the heroic bravery of the people, there can de | 


that country, as the surest safeguard of their in- 


as little of the want of proper discipline in the dependence. Another, among whom were many 


army. and of the jealousies existing among the | 
Generals. 
proved an apple of discord in the army as in the, 
country, and to Gorgey's jealousy of the Polish 
Generals, Dembinski and Bem, his unwilling- | 
ness to serve under the command of the first, and 
his hesitation in coéperating with the other vic- 


torious in Transylvania, can be traced the root of | 
many of the dissensions which introduced, first, 


despondency and discouragement, and finally, 
treason, into the army. 

If we wish fully to appreciate the sincerity of 
the zeal, and the rational convictions which gui- 
ded the struggles of the Hungarians, we may 
contrast their course with the efforts made by 


the inhabitants of Lombardy, to secure their in- 


dependence. The grand dream of Italian re- 
generation has long been the political unity of 
the Peninsula. Differing in all else each party 
joined in the ery ‘Italia fard da se.’ From being 
at first, a mere speculation of the philosopher in 
his closet, this idea at the commencement of the 
year 1848, had so far acted on public opinion as 
to mould entirely its political expression, and it 
had moreover the support of the most pow- 
erful instruments for good or for evil in Italy, 
the Church and the Sword, in the persons of 


The fatal question of nationality. 


of those enthusiasts who had wandered as exiles 
through Europe for years, or who had expiated 
their affiliation with the Carbonari, by years of 
imprisonment in Austrian dungeons, at whose 
‘head was a name identified with the cause of 
‘Italy—that of Mazzini—openly denounced the 
‘intervention of Charles Albert, and would enrol 
themselves as volunteers for the war, only on 
the promise of the definitive establishment of a 
‘republic. The aristocracy, with that tradition- 


lary policy, which has always led them never to 


identify themselves with the people, but to side 
either with Pope or Emperor, as most likely to 
lead to their own advancement, were disposed 
to favor the Sardinian intervention, while the 
youth of the Universities, and all those who had 
the reputation of liberal ideas, composing all the 
enthusiasm and much of the numerical strength 
of the insurrection, embarrassed the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, by their avowed distrust 
of Charles Albert. Thus were the seeds of dis- 
sension sown, in the want of a proper eodpera- 
tion between those whose policy it should have 
been to have buried their differences until, by a 
united effort, they had expelled the common en- 
emy. The heroic efforts of the people in driving 
the Austrians from Milan, and the vigorous man- 
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ner in which this first blow was followed up by 
the Sardinian army, until Radetzky was obliged 
to take refuge under the walls of Vienna, prove 
conclusively the force of ‘Italy when united and 
in earnest. It was not until the definitive an- 
nexation of Lombardy and Piedmont, and the 
long delay of Charles Albert before Vienna. 
(hesitating whether to attack that stronghold un- 
til the reinforcements, daily arriving at the Aus- 
trian headquarters. rendered such an attempt 
impracticable.) had completely destroyed. with 
many, the great object of the war, that Radetz- 
ky was enabled, by turning the left wing of the 
Sardinian army, after a succession of most bril- 
liant victories at Rivoli, Somma Campagna, 





Scenes Beyond the Western Border. 


WRITTEN ON THE PRAIRIE. 


BY A CAPTAIN OF U. S. DRAGOONS. 


June 30th, 1845.—Camp in Oregon.—In three 
days we have come some thirty-seven miles, 
through these lofty barren solitudes, with no very 
remarkable features differing from those already 
described. Too barren to attract many buffalo, 
we find in the pretty little green valleys of the 
Sweet Water, where we occasionally touch it, 
fresh buffalo grass, on which our horses are 


Custozza and Villa-Franca, to return in tri-|sensibly recruiting. The stream rises daily, after 


umph to Milan. 


noon, about six inches—from melting snow—and 


With this campaign vanished the dream of falls as much at night, when we generally have a 
Italian independence for although Charles Al- black frost. Every day, showers of rain or snow 
bert, urged on by mortified pride, and the revo- ‘fall on the mountains, the former far down the 


lutionary tendencies in his own States, made 


another desperate effort to retrieve his fortunes at | 


Novara, that battle is principally remarkable in 
history, as marking the spot where lie entombed 


the glory of regenerated Italy, which had heen 
the source of so much high-wrought enthusiasm 
and deeds of heroie daring. 


C.J. S. 





SUNSET ON THE CHESAPEAKE, 


A full cool wind across the Chesapeake, 
Rattles the leaf I write on: how the West 
Where the red god is going to his rest 
Is failing! Ah these words !—so dim and weak! 
—A rosy smoke hangs like a veil above 
The far faint headlands : golden argosies 
Float through the mist and as the purple dies 
They surge away !—To say I only love 
This beauteous splendor of deep-rolling waves 
Capped with white foam, this delicate witchery 
Of mist and cloud and the far glimmering sea, 
Would be but faintly to express what laves 
My spirit in such dreamy happiness: all thought 
Fades in the tracing: these dim lines are nought! 


L. 


On the Chesapeake, July 28, 1852. 


great slopes. 
Willow bushes still abound in the little bends 


of the Sweet Water; but we have not seen above 
half a dozen trees since we left the Platte. There 
until the dawn of a brighter day, those hopes of 


are a few antelopes, which are very tame; and 
heathcocks: several have been killed weighing 
five pounds. 

We make it 281 miles from Fort Laramie, and 
850 from Fort Leavenworth: the covntry from 
Laramie here, I would describe in general terms, 
asa sandy and very hilly desert: difficult for 
loaded wagons, and inadequate tu the support of 
the teams. 

At noon to-day, we left the Sweet Water and 
came over the South Pass: the ascent is gentle 
and quite smooth, over a slight bend in the prai- 
rie; to the West the descent is rather more rapid, 
two or three miles to a spring branch, which runs 
into Green River, a fork of the Colorado. We 
are iv camp on the edge of a narrow trembling 
bog, which scarcely bears a horse; but he must 
venture for food. 

There is a lofty bluff rising from the camp, 
whose level top extends to the actual pass, and 
slightly commands it: from it, the view West is 
extensive, and over a decidedly champaign coun- 
try; it resembles the figuration of drifted snow : 
more to the North, the white topped mountains 
ean he seen for at least a hundred miles: they 
make near us a turn eastward ; and there is the 
spring of the Sweet Water, which thus rises at 
the West of some of the highest peaks: to one 
standing on the spot, its undecided course seems 
much inclined toward the Pacific. 

A kildeer and sparrow are the only living crea- 
tures which we have seen in this mountain edge 
of Oregon. 

To-morrow we march to return; thus drink- 








ing, two days in succession, both of the Atlantic 
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and Pacific waters. We have now the 5000 
emigrants to meet; and worse, their 5000 cattle, 
which, we fear, have left little for our horses. 

Night—on the lofty bluff overlooking the South 
Pass. 

How solemn is the night! Silence and soli- 
tude—eldest born of Time—reign unquestioned. 

Calmly sleeps the moonlight on the gray 
earth, which no green thing proclaims, is not a 
wreck,—a monument of life extinct. The winds 
sleep too; their wings are motionless,—there is 
no whisper iu the air: shadow has taken to her 
embrace the unhappy wanderers that sleep be- 
low. Those mountain pyramids of gleaming 
snow point mutely to the stars, which radiant in 
solemn motion, alone speak of Life and Hope! 
Oh, Life! Thou unsought mystery, that springs 
from nothingness, to grasp at Eternity! Eternity! 
Awful shadow! incomprehensible Dread! On 
whose black threshold, the spirit shrinks shud- 
dering— till Hope comes,—like the star in the 
East. 

A continent is spread beneath me: a new 
world in ocean-midst: the great ocean, at whose 
ever heaving surge—typing infinity—man trem- 
bled and forbore many thousand years: but at 
the appointed hour, Fate led him by the hand; 
he came—and truly found all new : the perennial 
life aud death of changeless vegetation; and the 
new red race. For 300 years he has labored to 
subdue the untamed rigor of the primeval curse. 

And now, he who of old would scale Heaven 
with a tower, climbs here with his burden of dis- 
content, vainly seeking rest iu timeworn deserts. 
Yes ! now he would scals these venerable heights 
which storm and rain have furrowed—fructify- 
ing other lands: the continent’s hoary head, the 
mark for battling thunders, since Lightning brood 
ed over the great deep! 

How oft, O Moon! has yon snow-shining spire 
marked its shaduws oun this lofty dial? How 
long since erupted from ocean, they were cast 
upon the face of the waters? And how long 
since the plains arose,—in whose warm and gase- 
ous slime grew monster foresits,—now whelmed 
and burnt to coals. 

Speak! thou pale and silert wituess; tell of 
Earth’s throes,—when a continent had birth: 
tell when the Storm-power chose these solemn 
mountain-towers, piercing the sky-mists for his 
throne? and his sublime laboratory of river-feed- 
ing rain; his fire-ereated and blasted, but icy 
throne! 

Tell when Nature's poor red child came, and 
with dawning mental light, obscured by super- 
stition, first trembled at the feet of these granite 
monumeuts of the new creation! 

Calm, and beautiful, and serene! thou floatest 


the starry hosts which sang together before the 
face of God, ’ere Earth-time began: but twin- 
born with earth, chained thou art to her,— 
though—like hope—thou soarest with the stars! 
And sweet companion, goestthou? Must Earth's 
chill horizon hide thy heavenly face? must the 
icy barriers of destiny now break—mayhap for- 
ever—the strong spell which bound us? Must 
my solitude, whence I worshipped thee afar, be 
so darkened ? 

Nay, inconstant! bow smilingly thou wilt shed 
thy light on happier ones! 

And lo! She kisses the icy mountain; and 
now the farewell ray comes, calui—careless— 
cold. 

And strong Darkness reigns! How awful 
her presence, here on the Storm-throne! 

Child of Clay! Descend to the humble val- 
ley, and seek with thy kind, sleep and forgetful- 
ness. 


July Ist.—Not reluctantly we turned, this 
morniug, our backs upon Oregon; land of prom- 
ise and fable. ‘* Homeward bound!” “ Lives 
there a wretch”—never so much a vagabond, 
whose tobgue wastaught to lisp that honest. noble 
Saxon word—Home—whose heart it stirs not 
with an emotion, which distance increases, and 
time cannot chill. 

But to retrace one’s steps is dull: dull to the 
wilderness wanderer, to whom the face of nature 
is all in all; who seeks, by change and novelty, 
to charm away the sense of mere routine, fatigue 
aud privation. 

The very trustworthy Mr. Fitz -Patrick, our 
guide, has been much in Oregon; and he asserts 
that the country we have passed through, and 
consider uninhabitable, is less forbidding than it: 
some narrow river grounds excepted. It seems 
the rule, that in very barren lands, the excep- 
tions—very striking of course—should really 
make great amends; how far they lend imagin- 
ation to general descriptions, depends upon ve- 
racity, judgment and interest. The truth will 
outsome day. Itis certainly very difficult to 
return from Oregon: and the tales that are told 
may be like the blarney of the curtailed fox. It 
is said they remove thence to Califoruia: which 
would prove not much; for movers they will be 
to the end of the chapter. 

We have collected numerous pets; beasts and 
birds; horned frogs, or lizards; plants and min- 
erals; heatheocks—one weighing seven pounds 
—and hares have been skinned and stuffed: un- 
fortunately, we have no arsenicalsoap; and since 
we left our surgeon and his stores,—not even 
corrosive sublimate : there is but one shot gun— 





ou unanswering, with thy bright companious,— 


an unlucky one !—and the shot is expended ; and 
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we have had little opportunity: the expedition is 
military, and most rapid ; and though less so for 
a few days past, uncertainty has prevented the 
gratification of the great desire of some of us to 
ascend a snow peak. 

We came but thirteen miles ; and in approach- 
ing our pleasant camp ground on the river, sur- 
prised some buffalo, and slew four or five; poor 
beasts! they are now between two fires. 

This upper Sweet Water needs not, I think, 
the grim hills for a foil, to be pronounced charm- 
ing: with what gentle music does its swift wa- 
ters—now o’er glittering sands, now amid rocks 
—break the dreary silence around! In what 
graceful curves does it sweep round,—here a 
garden spot of currants and gooseberries; straw- 
berries and clover; there, a little densely shaded 
thicket of willows. Heaven knows what Naiads 
may nestle there! in rarely disturbed enjoyment 
of beauty; but other airy—at least not imaginary 
—occupants there are whe rejoice in blood! 
Moschetos of marvellous size! But fortunate 
we are in blanket-endearing mornings and even- 
ings, which silence their war-notes and chill their 
wings. 

July 2nd.—We have marched twenty-two 
miles to-day, over the hills of sand and gravel and 
rock, and sleep once more in that sweet valley 
which had so extraordinary attraction, that we 
made two camps in its three miles. A West 
wind, fresh from the snows, was cool; but the 
dust of many horses’ feet, which it bore with it, 
was a serious annoyance. I caught, at a little 
stream in the hills where we made a short stop, 
two half-grown heathcocks: this was too good 
fortune to be thrown away; 80 we set to work 
immediately, and constructed of willow twigs, a 
very respectable cage: | shall try hard to get 
them home. 

The Sweet Water enters this valley through 
a deep, narrow pass of several miles; the scene- 
ry very fine: but the “ groves of cotton wood and 
beech,” of which we read, are but a sprinkling 
of birches and cottonwoods; the river is there in- 
accessible; but we vary from our old track, and 
now and then come upon something new, and 
pretty too; and some wild horses this morning, 
were the first we have seen. 

Our valley is still brighter than before; the 
mountain showers have visited it: what could re- 
sist its attractions ! 

July 3d.—Almost with reluctance, we turned 
our backs this morning upon the smiling mea- 
dows, the plums and willows which surrounded 
the camp; aud although our faces were home- 
ward, we were rather dolefully absorbed—as 
usual with present littleness—I mean with the 
twenty-five miles of dreary, hot hills before us— 
when suddenly we met our friends, the emigrants 





—the foremost company, they were well and 
thriving, as the foremost generally ar2—but had 
* slept out ’—of water; having travelled thirteen 
hours without reaching it. 

I saw a poor woman weeping. The sight of 
our return! the home! the friends behind! the 
wilderness before ! 

We have received a favorable account of our 
party left with poor horses and beef-cattle, which 
are but eight miles below us this evening. We 
have been solely dependant upon game since we 
left them. 

July 4th, 1845.—The parole is Independence— 
countersign, Liberty. Glorious words, and a 
glorious day! It was glorious in the ** Continen- 
tal Congress” to declare the colonies indepen- 
dent, and sign their names to it: more glorious 
than some of the after conduct of the constitu- 
ent States. There was a great deal of baseness, 
of intrigue, of money-seeking; a great deal of 
faltering in the revolutionary war: and the more 
glorious was it to those who withstood all; and 
particularly in the South, where they were fewer 
and had to resist the tories and the slaves, added 
to British power. But to Connecticut, of all the 
States, is due the fame of preserving from the 
beginning, her chartered democracy; the others 
surrendered theirs, and became subject to the will 
of the base Stewarts. 

Our independence achieved was due—first, to 
Washington—be his name and memory freshly 
embalmed, ever on this gloriousday! Secondly, 
to the infatuation and imbecility of British gene- 
rals; and thirdly, to French aid. Let those who 
ignorantly think that we would have succeeded 
without the assistance of the hereditary foo! and 
despot—our friend Louis—turn to Spark’s Wash- 
ington for convincing evidence to the contrary, 
as well as the Great Man’s decided opinion. 

Independence, Liberty, Equality,—-brave 
words! Most nations now enjoy thé first—not 
in a commercial or social sense. Paraguay, bar- 
barous and insignificant, under the late dictator, 
and Japan alone, are above or below those con- 
ditions of civilization. Other nations,—as Eng- 
land,—possess the first and second; but her lib- 
erty trenched upon, not by the monarch, but by 
the aristocracy, who make and administer the 
laws. France enjoys the first and third: and 
this blessing of Equality in as high a degree per- 
haps as our boasted republic; when a love for 
the distinction of titles is remarkable among all 
nations. And the Turks, too, have equality ;— 
they are all equally slaves. The Russians are 
totally deprived of liberty and equality. (Why 
do not the fanatics of England make an aboli- 
tion crusade against the white slavery there ex- 
isting. Their interests do not prompt it ;—we 
must address her fear.) 
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In China alone is there a systematic attempt 
to practice the ideal perfection of an aristocracy 
of virtue and intelligence. Portugal and Spain 
too are remarkable for their imperfect enjoyment 
of independence, while liberty and equality of 
course are wanting. 

But the Oregonians, and these emigrants 
thither,—pure democrats all, and independent as 
woodsawyers—are pre-eminent for equality and 
love of liberty. Last night. they asked the Col- 
onel to firea “big gun” this morning. He read- 
ily assented; they were delighted, and their 
spokesman exclaimed, * Do, and I will treat you 
all!” The Colonel replied, he drank nothing 
but Sweet Water, (not even eau sucré.) 

Accordingly it was fired! and awoke echoes 
from the granite mountains that never had star- 
tled before the chamois themselves ; and the shell 
exploding amid the far-off answers of rock to 
rock. produced a glorious confusion of sounds— 
more rare, if not more windy than all the ora- 
tions of the day combined, and the inebriate, 
but hearty shouts of excited multitudes. 

Then we marched, and as usual on this day, 
found it exceedingly hot: the sunshine every 
where reflected by rock and white sand, might 
have barbecued an ox,—or at least killed a horse, 
if exposed long enough. 

We found our party in the same place; their hor- 
sega little, and the beeves not atall improved: but 
two buffaloes had been killed, and two big-horns; 
one of the former, “the largest that ever was 
seen,” received twenty-one shots; they have 
cured its scalp for me; no cushion is deeper or 
denser; it would make a fine winter saddle cover, 
were itnot too cumbrous. We came eight more 
miles by meridian ; when, finding grass, the heat 
drove us to encamp. 

Speaking of governments, Oregon is now, 
perhaps, the only pure democracy existing in 
Christendom, [(I have heard nothing of late of 
San Marino,) and is practically independent :— 
may she so continue! The fear is they cannot 
do so without us, (as well as we without them.) 
Let us only proclaim in their behalf—* Hands 
off gentlemen!” in our biggest capitals of diplo- 
macy ; and, if needs be, fire the big guns too ;— 
but in Heaven’s name let us fight on Christian 
ground; Oregon would be worse than Florida, 
and our contest with those Swamp Parthians, 
the Seminoles. The only—gquasi—colony we 
have is Liberia; and that is nearer than Oregon 
—in time. The Oregon railroad is, and will re- 
main for half a century, a notable humbug: that 
over the isthmus of Panama, or the Nicaragua 
canal, is the great hope, or work of our genera- 
tion. 

I have now visited the regal province of Can- 


feet deepinthe boggy “bowelsof the land;’’) also 
the problematical regions of Texas, (to whose 
revolutionary war my military ‘ countenance”’ 
was willingly lent.) Ihave visited, too, Mexico, 
(horrid compound despotism of priest and sol- 
dier.) I hope Texas will revisit her “ province” 
of New Mexico and give us an opening; for I 
long to have a hand in relieving the Mexican 
millions of the galling yoke of her grinding op- 
pressors; a crusade worthy the banners of Lib- 
erty! (But the poor, ignorant devils, could they 
understand and keep freedom? Liberty, like 
manhood, requires education to be worthily 
worn.) 

I have also visited the courts of very many 
“sovereign nations’—of Indians; (where hu- 
man nature is nearly as sophisticated as at other 
courts.) Thus I am quite an American traveller, 
and might one day give the public the cream of 
my adventures; but as a titled and private for- 
eigner is the exclusive pet of us republicans,— 
so America is a subject that can in no way ex- 
cite, interest or tickle us, but through foreign ma- 
levolence and ignorance, or the delightful praise 
of cockney condescension, If the book be Eu- 
ropean, and larded with sonorous titles,—treat 
of antiquities, (venerable in guide books,)—of 
the sterreotyped romance of ruins, converted by 
a prurient imagination from dens of robbers to 
seats of chivalry, and abodes of beauty,—then, 
all success to it! 

How stale, flat and unprofitable in comparison, 
the primitive grandeur of our native land ;—the 
sternest frowns and sweetest swiles of virgin na- 
ture ;—our beautiful prairies,—and sublime as 
ocean, on which the sun rises and sets in solitary 
glory ;—our own glaciers and avalanches, cata- 
racts and voleanoes—unknown, unnamed! And 
our independent red men, (gentlemen, that never 
work !) our Indian chieftains, who rise to power 
and influence solely by mind and daring ;—dem- 
ocrats, but not the less distinguished by knightly 
bravery in numberless combats, They have ge- 
nealogies too, beyond all record, (older than Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ;—how often was England 
conquered?) ‘Truly our never conquered In- 
dians offer noble subjects; it is a rare mine of 
romance, not wholly unworked. And the proud, 
dignified and eloquent Indian—even surpassing 
the old knights in the romantic vigils and penal 
vows of religion—seldom falls so far short of ro- 
mance as his white brother, the tame subject of 
civilization. But, alas! he does lack a vital ele- 
ment—devotion to women! But nature seems 
at fault in so generally refusing them beauty ; 
and gives him a poor excuse, which white mil- 
lions have not, for the same beastly conduct. 

All this shakes not our morbid mental depen- 





ada;—the domain of democratic Oregon, (three 
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dence—our foreign-fashion loving public taste, 
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And then the infernal trash—much of it from the 
stews of Paris and London—utterly undersells 
us, to the almost total suppression of native la- 
bour; and to the robberyftoo of the best foreign 
authors, whose works would command a copy- 
right. 

So much for the fourth of July,—and a dry 
one! 

July 5th. We have paid to-day for our short 
ride yesterday, 28 miles, mostly over sand ground 
to impalpable powder by the inuumerable emi- 
grants, whom we are meeting. 

About four miles from the camp, we took a 
lingering, farewell look—at 80 miles—at the glit- 
tering snow peaks. 

I more particularly examined, this afternoon, 
the remarkable geology of the vicinity of Devil’s 
Gate. The granite masses erupted for forty 
miles above, from the very bed of the river—but 
throwing it always to the south of the principal 
ehain—here turn to approach the forest-covered 
ridge which bounds the valley on that side; but 
in thus leaving the river, they had stopped its 
course, but for the chasm, or “ gate,’’ in some 
parts not more than forty feet wide. The road 
leads over a very narrow gap, a hundred feet 
high, commanded by the lofty granite ;—on one 
side a chaotic pile of boulders, ten and twenty 
feet in dimension, through which is a great ver- 
tical vein of trap-rock. 

Thus liberated, the river enters a vast sunburnt 
plain; and as if to take a last farewell of the 
romantic ridge, runs five or six miles to the foot 
of the solitary Independence rock, thrown out 
hike a grim sentinel upon the Desert’s bounda- 
ry ; then, as if warned of the salt and lava des- 
olation beyond, turns again, and hastens to join 
the Platte, to aid in the evident struggle before it, 
with all the rocky powers of chaos and volcano. 

Having thns, as from impulse, surrendered 
name and identity—the excited contest over, 
they emerge from the secret and sublime moun- 
tain passes, in dreary unity upon the boundless 
flatness of barren plains,—though some fleet- 
ing enjoyment of flowery savannahs succeeds— 
before both are lost in Missouri’s dark and turbid 
flood. 

Farewell to thee, then, sweet daughter of 
Mountain! Thou smile upon our mother’s mel- 
ancholy faee! Go,—with thy bright and blithe 
innocence,—like many another victim ;—go purl- 
ing merrily when you may, ignorantly happy, to 
the chequered course of thy destiny. Thus do 
the silent Fates prepare for our warped life- 
threads their sombre woof! 

The baggage to-morrow takes the road which 
we came, through the desert; and we are to ex- 
plore our way to the most accessible point of the 
Platte, and thence follow it through the wild, ro- 
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mantic Buttes. We hope to find grass,—almost 
hopeless on the wagon route. 

My poor heath-cocks are dead! They had 
begun to eat a little, and every care was taken 
with them; but they were untameable ;—they 
seemed to pine for their native freedom, and to 
die broken-hearted. 

I have got an ancient “ bighorn,” or chamois 
skull, with the horns, weighing eighteen pounds; 
but they are said to be quite small. 

The emigrants are unexpectedly thriving. I 
saw, however, one poor woman, who had within 
a few days lost her husband, now driving a wag- 
gon. But it was somehow understood, that she 
was particularly desirous of an immediate suc- 
cessor to said husband and driver deceased ;— 
or, for a conveyance back with us ;—perhaps 
both boons would have been accepted. 

I am told that by the time our rear passes their 
companies, toward what they will ever consider 
their homes, the women generally are seen to 
weep. Heaven help them! 

July Gth. We took a course over a desert 
plain, and soon after found ourselves ascending 
a gentle slope; and so we continued for twelve 
or thirteen miles,—reaching insensibly a great 
elevation; and then—unexpectedly as suddenly, 
arrived at a precipice. 

Then all press forward to the brink absorbed, 
or uttering exclamations of astonishment or de- 
light. The nerves are filled with the sublimity 
of depth and space ;—sight, without a barrier, 
seems to lead us over a just discovered world. 
Recovered a little from our giddy surprise, the 
first object beyond the void of a thousand feet, 
which compels attention, is a rose-red wall of 
mountain height, to which a profusion of cedars 
gives a softening shade of beauty : then we begin 
to observe a circular amphitheatre, twelve miles 
over, where Nature in pleasant mood, seems to 
have scattered lavishly as carelessly, objects of 
beauty and grandeur; mountain and rock are 
coloured as a flower-bed ;—evergreens have been 
showered over them. Silvery gleams attract 
our sight—there is water—itistheriver! In the 
midst of its secret, fieree course, a sweet glen 
has tempted it to a gentle pause on its soft bosom. 

It is then a river valley! Truly, close to our 
right, through an unsuspected chasm of wondrous 
depth, the happy Platte, having been somewhere 
secretly united to Sweet Water, has come to 
meet us, as witnesses to its triumph, or sharers 
in the excitement of a pleasure tour. 

Lowly, but bright and joyous in its life of mo- 
tion and cumulative power, it advances, court- 
ing first all sweet and quiet recesses—yet daring 
all opposition to its wilful course. How we 
watch itnow! Yonder, it sweeps in curves of 
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where it may next appear; unexpectedly it has 
paid a smiling visit to a grim mound, that stands 
modestly far aside; satisfied it comes forth to 
new discoveries;—a determined barrier seems 
opposed; but carelessly yet, it sports in some 
little meadows which can scarce be seen. Then 
it advances more seriously to a green hill, which 
seems bent in homage—but no! Nothing less 
than the loftiest mountain of proud rock, must 
give it passage! and though a narrow—a sub- 
lime chasm, it fiercely rushes forth to new laby- 
rinths beyond. ‘That is the Hot spring gap; was 
earthquake then called to its aid ? 


I was charmed,—and lingered ;—what time I 
know not. The guide had sought some possible, 
winding, or zig-zag descent. ‘The Colonel was 
at my side. I had heard him exclaim, “ Poor 
Mac. ought to have seen this!” Wheu he called 
me to action, we dismounted and led our horses 
to follow the guide. I cannot tell how we got 
down ;—there was a rocky chasm of a dry stream, 
or waterfall,—a ledge of rock now gave us a 
giddy path—the roots and branches of cndars 
now lent us support;—there were momentarily 
daugers, surprises—new beauties. 


I was thinking why nature had hid away since 
creation, as if in a secret storehouse, such trea- 
sures for sight and soul. We were discoverers : 
it is certain that white men had not been bere. 
But then, her favoured, untamed children! Ages 
back, their leading spirits had drunk in here the 
inspiration of noble thoughts for eloquent ex- 
pression, or high resolve! 

When fairly down,—near the river bank,—I 
looked back and saw for a while a moving pic- 
ture of men in long file, leading horses down the 
bright coloured face of the precipice: Beautiful! 
Now dapple greys are passing in front of blood- 
red wall, and blacks are relieved by white, or 
light grey rock;—parts of the long procession 
would disappear,—or, be dimly seen amid shrub- 
bery; or would suddenly emerge from the con- 
cealment of some nook of clustered evergreens. 

We had struck the river too high up;—and had 
soon to ascend again; and it was at forty-five 
degrees that we scrambled up one ridge of loose 
round stones, from the size for street-paving, to 
two feet in diameter ;—then for miles along the 
face of a precipice, by the narrow paths of buf- 
falo. Soon after—forced to cross the river, 
nearly swimming, we came suddenly to a high 
steep mountain, sundered to the base, forming a 
chasm where the torrent forced to break desper- 
ately on shapeless rocks, gives to the sublime 
walls the echoes of its torment. 

Unwillingly we turn away, to seek a circui- 
tous outlet, guided by buffalo paths over a lower 
mountain of confused aud many-shaped peaks. 








At the highest part two monstrous buffaloes sud- 
denly met us in the way; the gaunt keepers of 
the pass paused in astonishment; and seemed to 
stare the question, ‘* What did we there?” or, 
“Where are we safe?” thought they—if buffa- 
loes think. But they were spared! Our pleased 
excitement as explorers brooked no interruption, 


or needed no addition. There we trod our path 
on beautiful feathery crystals of gypsum in red 
clay; and white and gray varieties resembling 
lava. Safely over. we again had to cross the 
river; it was very deep and muddy: forthe sub- 
limity of our passage through these fastnesses, 
where white man has, rarely, if ever trod, was 
heightened by black clouds, thunder and rain. 

Then we were in another circular opening, or 
valley, fifteen miles wide, quite surrounded by 
mountains—the chosen abode of desolation and 
grim silence! 

At the eleventh hour of our toils,—generally 
leading the horses,—we stopped for the night iu 
a little open space by the river, where we res- 
cued some dry grass froma gang of hungry buf- 
faloes; one of which maintained his ground until 
slain. We have had to-day, five alternations 
of cloudy coolness and rain and oppressive heat. 

I was joined, after our frugal supper of dried 
meat, at the watch-fire of the bivouac, by my 
friend Frank, who came, I suppose, to while a 
dull hour; but to give him his due, he brought 
up some coffee, and we made in tin cups re- 
freshing and strong sleep-dispelling draughts. 

“Heaven knows,” he said, “why guards 
should watch in this valley of desolation, with 
world-forbidding battlements; we might sleep a 
month, safe from aught save grizzly bears.” 

We discussed our day’s adventures ;—disap- 
pointed of grass for the poor horses; but de- 
lighted with unexpected beauty and magnificence 
of scenery. We had evidently struck the Platte 
too high; much above where our only known 
preceding party had passed. 

A busy time, he thought, for journalists; and 
wondered how I mustered industry or energy to 
write after great fatigues. 

It was a pleasure, I told him :—often it occu- 
pied me while the difficult preparations of sup- 
per went on; or passed the dull hours of a night- 
watch; and of bright mornings I sometimes wrote 
when others slept, perhaps, the hour or two when 
horses were tended, breakfast got, or baggage 
packed. But new and beautiful scenery, though 
never tiring to the eye, I began to think dull to 
describe, or duller to be read—the pen lacking 
so much, even the feeble pencil’s power. 

F. “Ah, it is very true! Tell me to-night 


some story of men—not matter: a military one 
[ suppose it must be.” 
G. 


‘*Men!—they are my aversion. It is an 
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unpleasant animal :—the female, however— 

F. “Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me.” 

C. I love Nature best ;—iiature in her virgin 
wildness. But I have been reminded somehow 
of a very pleasant day’s service in the South 
West; of sceties, or scenery, in which men took 
a part; and being in action, were a suitable and 
picturesque addition.” 

F. “It may do then: let us abstract our- 
selves from this sad gloom, and cheat the leaden 
hours.” 

C. “It was three years ago ;—an episode, or 
more accurately a sequel to the Florida War. 
We were in camp near Fort Gibson; an express 
came in the night with information that 300 
Seminoles, lately landed south of the Arkansas, 
had become rebellious, and crossed to the for- 
bidden side. At reveille, while a thunderstorm 
was bursting, the squadrons received orders to 
march at eight o’clock. Eight miles down, we 
ascended with difficulty the Menard Mountain, 
where it abuts on the Arkansas; then after a 
few miles of fine open forest, we found ourselves 
passing through large prairies fringed and beau- 
tifully interlocked with oak groves. There was 
little sign of man; the rich Cherokee had been 
careless; in twenty-two miles we saw but one 
dwelling, and an unfinished house, which prom- 
ised far to excel in comfort those of the western 
whites. We encamped at dusk on the river 
bank, under the leafy domes of a majestic for- 
est. 

“‘ Early next morning, the leader of the Sem- 
inoles, who were near, was induced to appear in 
camp. The colonel, by interpreter, asked him 
what he had to say for himself. The proud 
chief wore a sash, which we believed had be- 
longed to some officer slain in the unfortunate 
Florida war; and in it was thrust a great dirk, 
which he freely fingered; he had not been asked 
tosit. He answered, ‘In Florida we were prom- 
ised to be sent to Fort Gibson. This promise 
is broken : we are now forbidden. We shal! go. 
Our friends Alligator and Coacooche, and their 
bands, ate on this side. We shall meet them 
here in council. In Florida we were treated 
with more friendship and consideration. I am 
accustomed to sit, when I have business to trans- 
act.’ 

“The colonel replied—‘If you received this 
promise, it was unauthorized. You shall not go! 
This day you shall recross the Arkansas, and set 
out for your lands on the Canadian.’ 

“The chief at last had met his more than 
match. He endeavored then to temporize; he 
was astonished, but with skill felt his ground, to 
be assured if boldness and cunning could foil him 
now. And so it seemed ;—he promised to obey, 








aid was dismissed ;—the colonel taking mea- 
sures to be informed of any unnecessary delay. 

“Soon after noon, the trumpets called ‘to 
horse!" The squadrons were speedily arrayed ; 
the Indians had refused or failed to obey. 

“The colonel said to us, in his cold way, ‘If 
we come to blows, put your sabres well in; but 
on no account strike woman or child:’ then we 
marched. My squadron led. Two miles down 
on the skirt of the Indian camp, a lad, who was 
mounted, attempted to pass out; the colonel 
himself seized his rein, and gave him in charge 
to two dragroons: but such was his indomitable 
obstinacy and boldness, that he persisted in ef- 
forts to elude this arrest, utterly regardless of the 
sabres flashing about his head! Until, seeing 
that but few men remained in the camp, the 
colonel, rather than that the boy should be sac- 
rificed, commanded his release. We found on 
the Illinois river, at its mouth, the chief, and 
about a dozen men and their families. Nothing 
but their weakness saved them. Their tents 
were torn down,—they were seized and forced 
to an Arkansas ferry, close by. 

“Tt soon appeared that the Indians had taken 
possession of the flat, and had been crossing the 
Illinois river. An armed party was sent over in 
a canoe, loaded the boat with their baggage, re- 
turned, and took the chief aud party over the 
Arkansas. 

“ Very near sundown, it was ascertained that 
the band were nearly all beyond the Illinois 
river—a hundred yards wide, and booming full; 
and 1 received rather a singular order to cross it 
with my squadron ;—with discretional powers 
beyond. 

“If I had stopped to reason on it, I should soon 
have pronounced the order impracticable; for 
the full banks of the river were vertical; there 
was only a small canoe; the sun was setting: 
However, it was to be done; I had faith, and— 
perhaps the Col. too; and so—in half an hour I 
was over with above half my horses and three- 
fourths of my men.” 

F. ‘Come now, no romance; you must tell 
how that was done.” 

C. “A mounted Cherokee made his appear- 
ance at that moment: how it happened, I did 
not stop to enquire: I learned from him that a 
mile or two above—through the dark forest— 
there was a trail and a ford, in low water. I 
sent a division of the squadron under an ener- 
getic officer—who took him as guide—to cross 
there, if he could risk it. JI immediately sent a 
party to the Arkansas to find and bring round 
the flat-boat; and meanwhile, crossed over a 
dozen men in the canoe; just as it was upset on 
its third trip—losing some arms, and very nearly 
some lives—the flat was brought: I rode into 
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it, followed by as many horses as could find 
room; filled up the interstices with dismounted 
men; pushed over, and landed safely. 

“J found that a Cherokee lived in the vicinity, 
and he told me that the woods were full of In- 
dians. There was little daylight left; but or- 
dering him to guide me, I advanced with my 
few horses, and the dismounted platoon follow- 
ing: for a time we only picked up a straggler or 
two, and found scattered baggage. ‘Then I met 
my mounted division ; they had swam the Illinois 
—loaded with arms and equipments—iu military 
array! 

“Soon after the guide pointed out a little bushy 
prairie, where, he said, a large number of Semi- 
noles were concealed: it was nearly dark: I 
threw out my mounted division as skirmishers, 
and soon after signaled the “ charge, as fora- 
gers:”’ when the “rally” was sounded, they with 
difficulty found their way back to the foot re- 
serves, and not an Indian had been flushed! 

«Then. of course, we marched back to the river 
bank; and lay down in our cloaks, supperless. 
But this is all introduction; I have tired you be- 
fore the day isbegun!”’ 

F', “No, itis not very late ; I was rather amused 
at your account of those spoiled Seminoles. 

“Your bivouac was marvellously like this pre- 
sentone! But go on; and—if you de not stop 
at a dream or two—you will doubtless soon come 
to the cream of the story.” 

C. “Amigo mio.—My dreams are—not what 
they were! Well, the night passed quickly 
enough, ’though I was disturbed by the coming 
in of women and children; and right early I got 
over my other horses and men, and—a breakfast. 

“I sallied forth then, ripe for adventures. I 
“scoured,” as was rigit, the three miles of open 
forest. We have to borrow this werd from the 
scullery, while the French say, enphoneously, 
eclairer—and emerged upon prairies, when I 
soon reached a lofty hill-top. 

**Q! how beautiful and fresh was all before me ! 
It was a surprise; not a trace of man blurred the 
expanded view, where free Nature had tried her 
genial hand. It was the year’s prime; sparkling 
under the early sun, were meadows and mur- 
muring streamlets; glades, where sported the 
antlered herds; grassy slopes swelling to smooth 
hillocks : old oaks here expanded in solitary mag- 
nificence; there disposed, like garlands, on the 
gentle hills; and again, gathered in imposing 
groves. Strangely beautiful in the midst were 
two hill-cones, rising, like a triumphal gate, from 
forest bases. Far extended hill and dale and 
plain, until lost in the blue slopes of a mountain 
range; and about its airy outline clustered the 





buoyancy of spirits—a rising romance was then 
fast swelling my heart, and sending the blood in 
happy currents, when I saw my advanced guard 
gallopping over the plain below, and received by 
the escort of fifteen captured Indians, a report 
that their main body was in a wood which was 
pointed out; it was at the foot, and on the side 
of a bluff, which sent an arm—like that ofan L— 
to be merged in the eminence on which I stood ; 
the wood was on the outer slope, and extended 
round the angle, out of view. 

Ah! then, I was transformed to a General, 
with my four admirably instructed, powerful 
platoons for regiments, and my trumpet signals 
for field and staff! 

I immediately sent another platoon, swiftly to 
search the woods of the near slope—approach- 
ing always the advance guard—whilst I hastened 
round the hilltops, to head the Seminoles, and 
gain acommanding and central point of observa- 
tion. Excitement and rapid motion only in- 
creased my enjoyment of the rare scenery of that 
secluded district. where, every moment, new 
combinations of beauty enchanted the eye. It 
was thus that my only half warlike operations 
and slender means, were magnificent to a charm- 
ing effect. 

My detachments were then lost to view—en- 
gaged in the forest below : passing slowly round 
the brink of the precipitous bluff, I faced the 
more distant and longer side,— and, having wait- 
ed a proper time, led my men in extended order, 
abruptly down the descent; how steep it would 
prove we could not see, so dense was the under- 
growth; blindly we forced our way; the horses 
maddened by tangled vine and brier, leaping un- 
controllably downward. 

The wood had been abandoned, and a fresh 
trail led into the prairie beyond; the advance 
guard had taken it rapidly, and the support had 
more slowly followed. Soon I saw the first gal- 
lop along elevated ground, tu disappear in the 
forest toward the Arkansas, and thither I direct- 
ed the latter by trumpet signal. When I reached 
the wood, I found they had charged through a 
camp, whence every soul fled to a near swamp: 
while they were entangled there, I ascertained 
that these fugitives were Seminoles of an earlier 
migration ; and soon drew out my skirmishers— 
not without some captures. 

Our spirits were all up; and returning to the 
prairie, | made other combinations—managed by 
signals—armed its hills and groves; we over-run 
mauy miles of country, and made numerous pris- 
oners, giving but one sabre wound. But— 





“TI will not tire 
With long recital of the rest.” 





rosy morning clouds. 
A free and exultant feeling of power—a joyous 


It was dark again when we returned to the 
Illivois. Frank! he was sound asleep! 
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Sketches of the Flush Times of Alabama. 


(Not found in Pickett’s History.) 


MY FIRST APPEARANCE AT THE BAR. 


HiceinsorHam 
vs. 


Slander. 
Swink. 


Did you ever, reader, get a merciless barrister 
of the old school after you when you were on 
your first legs—in the callow tenderness of your 
virgin epidermis? I hope not. I wish I could 
say the same for myself; but cannot: and with 
the faint hope of inspiring some small pity in 
the breasts of the seniors, | now, one of them my- 
self, give in my lively experience of what befell 
me on my first appearance on the forensic 
boards. 

I must premise by observing that, some twenty 
years ago—more or less—shortly after I obtained 
license to practice law in the town of H . 
State of Alabama, an unfortunate client called at 
my Office to retain my services in a celebrated 
suit for slander. The case stands on record, 
Stephen O. Higginbotham vs. Caleb Swink. The 
aforesaid Caleb, “greatly envying the happy 
state and condition of said Stephen,’ who, * un- 
til the grievances,” &c., “never had been sus- 
pected of the crime of hog stealing,” &c., said, 
“tin the hearing and presence of one Samuel 
Eads and other good and worthy citizens,” of and 
concerning the plaintiff “you,” (the said Stephen 
meaning.) * are a voted hog thief, and stole more 
hogs than all the waggons in M could 
haul off in a week on a turnpike road.” The 
way I came to be employed was this: Higgin- 
botham had retained Frank Glendye, a great 
brick in ‘damage cases,’ to bring the suit, and G. 
had prepared the papers, and got the case on the 
pleadings, ready for trial. But, while the case 
was getting ready, Frank was suddenly taken 
dangerously drunk, a disease to which his con- 
stitution was subject. The case had been con- 
tinued for several terms, and had been set for a 
particular day of the term then going on, to be 
disposed of finally and positively when called. 
It was hoped that the lawyer would recover his 
health in time to prosecute the case ; but he had 
continued the drunken fit with the suit. The 
morning of the trial came on; and, on going to 
see his counsel, the client found him utterly pros- 
trate; not a hope remained of his being able to 
get to the courthouse. He was in collapse; a 
perfect cholera case. Passing down the street, 
almost in despair, as my good or evil genius 
would have it, Higginbotham met Sam Hicks, a 
tailor, whom I had honored with my patronage 
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(as his books shewed) for many years; and, as 
one good turn deserves another—a suit forasuit— 
he, on hearing the predicament H. was in, bold- 
ly suggested my name to supply the place of the 
fallen Glendye; adding certain assurances and 
encomiums which did infinite credit to his friend- 
ship and his imagination. 

I gathered from my calumniated client as well 
as I could, the facts of the case, and got a young 
friend to ‘look me up the law of slander, to be 
ready when it should be put through, if it ever 
did get to the jury. 

The defendant was represented by old Cesar 
Kasm, a famous man in those days; and well 
might he be. This venerable limb of the law 
had long practised at the M bar, and been the 
terror of this generation. He was an old-time 
lawyer, the race of which fortunately is now ex- 
tinet, or else the survivors “lag superfluous on 
the stage.” He was about sixty-five years old at 
the time I am writing of; was of stout build, and 
something less than six feet in height. He dress- 
ed in the old-fashioned fair-top boots and shorts ; 
ruffled-shirts ; buff veet, and hair, a grizzly grey, 
roached up flat and stiff in front, and hanging 
down in a queue behind, tied with an eel-skin and 
pomatumed. He wasclose shaven and powder- 
ed every morning ; and, except a few scattering 
grains of snuff which fell occasionally between 
his nose and an old-fashioned gold snuff box, 
a speck of dirt was never seen on or about his 
carefully preserved person. The taking out of 
his deliciously perfumed handkerchief, scattered 
incense around like the shaking of a lilac bush in 
full flower. His face was round, and a sickly 
florid interspersed with purple spots, overspread 
it, as if the natural dye of the old cogniae were 
maintainivg an unequal contest with the decay 
of the vital energies. His bearing was decidedly 
soldierly, as it had a right to be, he having served 
as a Captain some eight years before he took to 
the bar, as being the more pugnacious profession. 
His features, especially the mouth, turned down 
at the corners like a bull-dog’s or a cresceut, and 
a nose perked up with unutterable scorn and self 
conceit, and eyes of a sensual, bluish grey, that 
seemed tu be all light and no heat, were never 
pleasing to the opposing side. In his way, old 
Kasm was a very polite man. Whenever he 
chose, which was when it was his interest, to be 
polite, and when his blood was cool and he was 
uot trying a law case, he would have made Ches- 
terfield and Beau Brummel ashamed of them- 
selves. He knew all the gymnastics of manners, 
and all forms and ceremonies of deportment; but 
there was no more soul or kindness in the man- 
ual he went through, than in an iceberg. His 
politeness, however seemingly deferential, had a 
frost-bitten air, as ifit had lain out over-night and 
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got the rheumatics before it came in; and really, 
one felt less at ease under his frozen smiles, than 
under any body else’s frowns. 

He was the proudest man I ever saw: he 
would have made the Warwicks and the Ne- 
villes, notto say the Plantagenets or Mr. Dombey, 
feel very limber and meek if introduced into their 
company; and selfish to that extent, that, if by 
giving up the nutmeg on his noon glass of toddy, 
he could have christianised the Burmese empire, 
millennium never would come for him. 

How far back he traced his lineage, I do not 
remember, but he had the best blood of both 
worlds in his veins; sired high up on the paternal 
side by some Prince or Duke, and dammed on 
the mother’s by one or two Pocahontases. Of 
course, from this, be was a Virginian, and the 
ouly one I ever knew that did not quote those 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Resolutions of 1798-9. 
He did not. He was aF ederalist, and denounced 
Jefferson as a low-flung demagogue, and Madi- 
son ashis tool. He bragged largely on Virginia, 
though—he was not eccentric on this point—but 
it was the Virginia of Washington, the Lees, 
Henry, &c., of which he boasted. Theold dame 
may take it as a compliment that he bragged of 
her at all. 


The old Captain had a few negroes, which, 
with a declining practice, furnished him a sup- 
port. His credit in consequence of his not hav- 
ing paid any thing in the shape of a debt for 
something less than a quarter of a century, was 
rather limited. The property was covered up 
by a deed or other instrument, drawn up by 
Kasm himself, with such infernal} artifice and di- 
abolical skill, that all the Jawyers in the county 
were not able to deeide, by a legal construction 
of its various clauses, who the negroes belonged 
to, or whether they belonged to any body at all. 

He was an inveterate opponent of new laws, 
new books; new men. He would have revolu- 
tionized the government if he could, should a 
law have been passed, curing defects in Indict- 
ments. 

Yet he was a friend of strong government and 
strong laws: he might approve of a law making 
it death for a man to blow his nose in the street, 
but would be for rebelling if it allowed the indict- 
ment to dispense with stating in which hand he 
held it. 

This eminent barrister was brought up at a time 
when zeal for a client was one of the chief virtues 
of a lawyer—the client standing in the place of 
truth, justice and decency, and monopolizing the 
respect due to all. He, therefore, went into all 
causes with equal zeal and confidence, and took 





all points that could be raised with the same 
earnestness, and belabored them with the same 


force. He personated the client just as a great 
actor identifies himself with the character he re- 
presents on the stage. 

The faculty he chiefly employed was a talent 
for vituperation which would have gained him 
distinction on any theatre, from the village par- 
tizan press, down to the House of Representa- 
tives itself. He had cultivated vituperation as a 
science, which was like putting guano on the 
Mississippi bottoms, the natural fertility of his 
mind for satirical productions was so great. He 
was as much fitted by temper as by talent for this 
sort of rhetoric, especially when kept from his 
dinner or toddy by the trial of a case—then an al- 
ligator whose digestion had been disturbed by 
the horns of a billy-goat taken for lunch, was no 
mean type of old Sar Kasm, (as the wags of the 
bar called him, by nickname, formed by joining 
the last syllable of his christian, or rather. heath- 
en name, to his patronymic.) After a ease be- 
gan to grow interesting, the old fellow would get 
fully stirred up. He grew as quarrelsome as a 
little bull terrier. He snapped at witnesses, kept 
up a constant snarl at the counsel, and growled, 
at intervals, at the Judge, whom, whoever he 
was, he considered as er officio, his natural ene- 
my, and so regarded every thing got from him 
as so much wrung from an unwilling witness. 

But his great forte was in cross-examining a 
witness. His countenance was the very expres- 
sion of sneering incredulity. Sucha look of eold, 
unsympathising, scornful penetration as gleamed 
from his eyes of ice and face of brass, is not of- 
ten seen on the human face divine. Searcely 
any eye could meet unshrinkingly that basilisk 
gaze: it needed no translation: the language 
was plain: “now you are swearing to a lie, and 
Vil catch you in it in a minute;” and then the 
look of surprise which greeted each new fact 
stated, as if to say, ‘“*I expected some lying, but 
really this exceeds all my expectations.” The 
meek politeness with which he would address a 
witness, was anything but encouraging; and the 
officious kindness with which he volunteered to 
remind him of a real or fictitious embarrassment, 
by asking him to take his time and not to suffer 
himself to be confused, as far as possible from 
being a relief; while the air of triumph that lit 
up-his face the while, was too provoking for a 
saint to endure. 

Many a witness broke down under his exam- 
ination, that would have stood the fire of a mask- 
ed battery unmoved, and many another, voluble 
and animated enough in the opening narrative, 
“slunk his piteh mightily,” when old Kasm put 
him through on the cross-examination. 

His last look at them as they left the box, was 
an advertisement to come back, ‘and they would 
hear something to their advantage;” and if they 
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came, they heard it, if humility is worth buying 
at such a price. 

How it was, that in such a fighting country, 
old Kasm continued at this dangerous business, 
can only be understood by those who know the 
entire readiness—nay, eagerness of the old gen- 
tleman, to do reason to all serious enquirers :— 
and ove or two results which happened some 
years before the time J am writing of, to say 
nothing of. some traditions in the army, con- 
vinced the public, that his practice was as sharp 
at the small sword as at the cut and thrust of 
professional digladiation. 

Indeed, it was such an evident satisfaction to 
the old fellow to meet these emergencies, which 
to him were merely lively episodes breaking the 
monotony of the profession, that his enemies, 
out of spite, resolutely refused to gratify him, or 
answer the sneering challenge stereotyped on 
his countenance, *‘ Now if you can do any bet- 
ter, suppose you help yourself?” So, by com- 
mon consent, he was elected free libeller of the 
bar. But it was very dangerous to repeat after 
him. 

When he argued a case, you would suppose 
he had bursted his gall-bag—such, not vials but 
demijohns, of vituperation as he poured out with 
a fluency only interrupted by a pause to gather, 
like a tree-frog, the venom sweltering under his 
tongue into a concentrated essence. He could 
look more sarcasm than any body else could ex- 
press; and in his scornful gaze, virtue herself 
looked like something sneaking and contempti- 
ble. He could not arouse the nobler passions or 
emotions; but he could throw a wet blanket over 
them. It took Frank Glendye and half a pint 
of good French brandy, to warm the Courthouse 
after old Kasm was done speaking: but they 
could do it. 

My client was a respectable butcher: his op- 
ponent a well-to-do farmer. On getting to the 
courthouse, I found the court in session. The 
elerk was just reading the minutes. My case— 
I can well speak in the singular—was set the 
first on the docket for that morning. I looked 
around and saw old Kasm, who somehow had 
found out I was in the case, with his green bag 
and half a library of old books on the bar before 
him. The old fellow gave me a look of mali- 
cious pleasure—like that of a hungry tiger from 
his lair, cast upon an unsuspecting calf brows- 
ing near him. I had tried to put ona bold face. 
I felt that it would be very unprofessional to let 
on to my client that 1 was at all scared, though 
my heart was running down like a jack-screw 
under a heavy wagon. My conscience—I had 
not practised it away then—was not quite easy. 
I could’nt help feeling that it was hardly honest 
to be leading my client, like Falstaff his men, 


where he was sure to be peppered. But thenit 
was my only chance; my bread depended on it; 
and I reflected that the same thing has to happen 
in every lawyer's practice. I tried to arrange 
my ideas in form and excogitate a speech: they 
flitted through my brain in odds and ends. [ 
could neither think, nor quit thinking. I would 
lose myself in the first twenty words of the open- 
ing sentence and stop at a particle ;—the trail 
run clean out. I would start it again with no 
better luck: then I thought a moment of the dis- 
grace of a dead break-down; and then I would 
commence again with “ gentlemen of the jury,” 
&c., and go on as before. 

At length the judge signed the minutes and 
took up the docket: “ Special case—Higginbo- 
tham vs. Swink: Slander. Mr. Glendye for 
pitff,; Mr, Kasm for deft. Is Mr. G. in court? 
Call him, Sheriff.” The sheriff called three 
times. He might as well have called the dead. 
No answer of course came. Mr. Kasm rose and 
told the court that he was sorry his brother was 
too much, (stroking his chin and looking down 
and pausing, )indisposed. or otherwise engaged, to 
attend the case; but he must insist on its being 
disposed of, &c.: the court said it should be. I 
then spoke up, (though my voice seemed to me 
very low down and very hard to get up,) that I 
had just been spoken to in the cause: I believed 
we were ready, if the cause must be then tried; 
but I should much prefer it to be laid over, if the 
court would consent, until the next day, or even 
that evening. Kasm protested vehemently 
against this; reminded the court of its peremp- 
tory order; referred to the former proceedings, 
and was going on to discuss the whole merits of 
the case, when he was interrupted by the judge, 
who, turning himself to me, remarked that he 
should be happy to oblige me, but that he was 
precluded by what had happened: he hoped, 
however, that the counsel on the other side would 
extend the desired indulgence; to which Kasm 
immediately rejoined that this was a case in which 
he neither asked favors nor meant to give them. 
So the case had to goon. Several members of 
the bar had their hats in hand, ready to leave 
the room when the case was called up; but seeing 
that I was in it alone, suffered their curiosity to 
get the better of other engagements, and staid to 
see it out; a circumstance which did not dimin- 
ish my trepidation in the least. 

I had the witnesses called up, posted my client 
behind me in the bar, and put the case to the 
jury. The defendant had pleaded justification 
and not guilty. I got along pretty well, I thought, 
on the proofs. The cross-examination of old 
Kasm didn’t seem to me to hurt any thing— 





though he quibbled, misconstrued and bullied 
mightily ; objected to all my questions as leading, 
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and all the witnesses’ answers as bicsitaedling’s but 
the judge who was a very clever sort of a man. 
and who did'nt like Kasm much, helped me along 
and over the bad places, occasionally taking the 
examination himself when old Kasm had got the 
statements of the witness in a fog. 

I had a strong case; the plaintiff showed a 
good character: that the lodge of Masons had 
refused to admit him to fellowship until he could 
clear up these charges: that the Methodist church, 
of which he was a class-leader, had required of 





him to have these charges judicially settled : that 
he had offered to satisfy the defendant that they | 
were false, and proposed to refer it to disinter- | 
ested men, and to be satisfied—if they decided | 
for him—to receive a written retraction,in which | 

the defendant should only declare he was mis- | 

taken; that the defendant refused this proffer 

and reiterated the charges with increased bitter- | 
ness and aggravated insult; that the plaintiff had 

suffered in reputation and credit; that the de- 
fendant had declared he meant to run him off 
and buy his land at his (defendant’s) own price ; 

and that defendant was rich, and often repeated 

his slanders at public meetings, and once at the 
church door, and finally now justified. 

The defendant’s testimony was weak: it did 
not controvert the proof as to the speaking of 
the words, or the matters of aggravation. Many 
Witnesses were examined as to the character of 
the plaintiff; but those against us only refer- 
ed to what they had heard since the slanders, 
except one who was unfriendly. Some wit- 
nesses spoke of butchering hogs at night, and 
hearing them squeal at a late hour at the plain- 
tiff’s slaughter house, and of the dead hogs they 
had seen with various marks, and something of 
hogs having been stolen in the neighborhood. 

This was about all the proof. 

The plaintiff laid his damages at $10,000. 

I rose to address the jury. By this time a 
good deal of the excitement had worn off. The 
tremor left, only gave me thatsortof feeling which 
is rather favorable than otherwise to a public 
speaker. 

I might have made a pretty good out of it, if 
I had thrown myself upon the merits of my case, 
acknowledged modestly my own inexperience, 
plainly stated the evidence and the law, and let 
the case go—reserving myself in the couclusion 
fora splurge, if | chose to make one. But the 
evil genius that presides over the first bantlings 
of all lawyerlings, would have it otherwise, The 
citizens of the town and those of the country, 
then in the village, had gathered in great num- 
bers into the courthouse to hear the speeches ; 
and J could not miss such an opportunity for dis 
play. 

Looking over the jury I found them a plain, 


Vot. XVIII—71 





matter-of- fact looking set of fellows; but 1 did 
not note, or probably know a fact or two about 
them, which I found out afterwards. 

I started, as I thought, in pretty good style. 
As I weut on, however, my fancy began to get 
the better of my judgment. Argument and com- 
mon sense grewtame. Poetry and declamation, 
and, at last, pathos and fiery invective, took their 
place. I grew as quotatious as Richard Swivel- 
ler. Shakspeare suffered. I quoted, among 
other things of less value and aptness, * He who 


‘steals my purse steals trash,” &c. I spoke of 


the woful sufferings of my poor client, almost 
heart-broken beneath the weight of the terrible 
persecutions of his enemy : and, growing bolder, 
iI turned on old Kasm, and congratulated the jury 
that the genius of slander bad found an appro- 
priate defender in the genius of chicane and ma- 
lignity. I complimented the jury on their pa- 


‘tience—on their intelligence—on their estimate 


of the value of character; spoke of the public 
expectation—of that feeling outside of the box 
which would welcome with thundering plaudits 
the righteous verdict the jury would render; and 
wound up by declaring that I had never known 
a case of slander go ag ggravated in the course of 
my practice at that bar; and felicitated myself 
that its grossness and barbarity justified my cli- 
ent in relying upon even the youth and inexpe- 
rience of an unpractised advocate, whose pov- 
erty of resources was unaided by opportunities 
of previous preparation, Much more I said that 
happily has now escaped me. 

When I concluded Sam Hicks and one or two 
other friends gave a faint sign of applause—but 
not enough to make any impression. 

I observed that old Kasm held hig head down 
when I was speaking. I entertained the hope 
that I had cowed him! His usual port was that 
of cynical composure, or bold and brazen defi- 
ance. It wasaspecial kinduessgif he only smiled 
in covert scorn: that was his most amiable ex- 
pression in a trial. 

But when he raised up his head I saw the very 
devil was to pay. His face was of a burning 
red. He seemed almost to choke with rage. 
His eyes were bloud-shot and flamed out fire and 
fury. His queue stuck out behind, and shook 
itself stiffly like a buffalo bull's tail when he is 
about making a fatal plunge. 1 had struck him 
between wind and water. ‘There wasan audacity 
iv a stripling like me bearding him, which infu- 
riated him. He meant to massacre me—and 
wanted to be a long time doing it. It was tobe 
a regular auto da fe. I was to be the represen- 
tative of the young bar, and to expiate his ma- 
lice against all, ‘The court adjourned for dinner. 
It met again after an hour's recess. 











By this time the public interest, and especially 
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that of the bar, grew very great. ‘There was a 
rush to the privileged seats, and the sheriff had 
to command order,—the shuffling of feet and the 
pressure of the erowd forward was so great. 

I took my seat within the bar, looked around 


with an affectation of indifference so belying the | 
perturbation within, that the same power of act-| 
ing on the stage would have made my fortune on | 


that theatre. 

Kasm rose—took a glass of water: his hand 
trembled a little—I could see that; took a pinch 
of snuff, and led off in a voice slow and mea- 


sured, but slightly—very slightly—tremulous. | 


By a strong effort he had recovered his compo- 
sure. The bar was surprised at his calmness. 


They all knew it was affected; but they won- | 


dered that he could affect it. Nobody was de- 
ceived by it. We felt assured * it was the tor- 
rent’s smoothness ere it dashbelow.” I thought 
he would come down on me in a tempest, and 
flattered myself it would soon be over, But ma- 
lice is cunning. He had no idea of letting me 
off so easily. 


He commenced by saying that he had been’ 
some years in the practice. He would not say | 


he was an old man: that would be in bad taste, 


perhaps. The young gentleman who had just| 
closed his remarkable speech, harangue, poetic. 
effusion, or rigmarole, or whatever it might be | 
called, if, indeed, any name could be safely given | 


to this motley mixture of incongruous slang— 
the young gentleman evidently did not think he 
was an old man; for he could hardly have been 
guilty of such rank indecency as to have treated 
age with such disrespect—he would not say with 
such insufferable impertinence : and yet, ‘I am,” 
he continued, ‘of age enough to recollect, if I 
had charged my memory with so inconsiderable 
an event, the day of Ais birth. and then I wasin 
full practice in this courthouse. I confess, though, 
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couut of his own rashness and rudeness, what- 
ever he receives in return therefor. 

“* Let me retort on this youth that he is a wor- 
‘thy advocate of his butcher client. He fights 
/with the dirty weapons of his barbarous trade, 
‘and brings into his speech the reeking odor of 
his client’s slaughter-house. 

* Perhaps something of this congeniality com- 
mended him to the notice of bis worthy client, 
and to this, his first retainer: and no wonder, for 
when we heard his vehement roaring, we might 
have supposed his client had brought his most 
unruly bull-ealf into court to defend him, had not 
the matter of the roaring soon convinced us the 
animal was more remarkable for the length of 
his ears, than even the power of his lungs. Per- 
haps the young gentleman has taken his retainer, 
and contracted for butchering my client on the 
same terms as his client contracts in his line— 
that is, on the shares. But I think, gentlemen, 
he will find the contract a more dirty than profit- 
able job. Or, perhaps, it might not be unchari- 
\table to suggest that his client, who seems to be 
pretty well up to the business of saving other 
people’s bacon, may have desired, as far as pos- 
‘sible, to save his own; and, therefore turning 
from members of the bar who would have charged 
him for their services according to their value, 
took this occasion of getting off some of his stale 
wares; for has not Shakspeare said—(the gentle- 
man will allow me to quote Shakspeare, too, while 
yet his reputation survives his barbarous mouth- 
ing of the poet’s words)—he knew an attorney 

‘who would defend a cause for a starved hen, or 
leg of mutton fly blown.’ I trust, however, what- 
‘ever was the contract, that the gentleman will 
make his equally worthy client stand up to it; 
for I should like, that on one occasion it might 
be said the excellent butcher was made to pay for 
his swine. 


| 


gentlemen, I am old enough to remember the| ‘*T find it difficult, gentlemen, to reply to any 
period when a youth's first appearance at the part of the young man’s effort, except his argu- 
bar was not signalized by impertinence towards | ment, which is the smallest part in compass, and, 
his seniors; and when public opinion did not next to his pathos, the most amusing. His fig- 
think flatulent bombast and florid trash, picked out | ures of speech are some of them quite good, and 
of fifth-rate romances and namby-pamby rhymes, | have been so considered by the best judges for 
redeemed by the upstart sauciness of a raw pop- ‘the last thousand years. I must confess, that as 
injay, towards the experienced members of the} to these, I find no other fault than that they were 
profession he disgraced. And yet, to some ex-| badly applied and ridiculously pronounced ; and 
tent, this ranting youth may be right: I am not this further fault, that they have become so com- 
old in that sense which disables me from defend-!mon-place by constant use, that, unless some 
ing myself here by words, or elsewhere, if need be, | new vamping or felicity of application be given 
by blows: and that, this young gentleman shall| them, they tire nearly as much as his original 
right well know before I have done with him. | matter—videlicet, that matter which being more 
You will bear in mind, gentlemen, that what 1) ridiculous than we ever heard before, carries in- 
say is in self-defence—that I did not begin this, ternal evidence of its being his own. Indeed, 
quarrel—that it was forced on me; and that jit was never hard to tell when the gentleman 
am bound by no restraints of courtesy, or of res-| recurred to his own ideas. He is like a catbird 
pect, or of kindness. Let him charge to the ac- | —the only intolerable discord she makes being 
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her own notes—though she gets ou well enough , make a great deal of froth; tumbling ; roaring ; 
as long as she copies and cobbles the songs of |foaming: the shallower it ran all the noisier it 
other warblers. seemed. He fretted and knitted his brows; he 
“ But, gentlemen, if this young orator’s argu- | beat the air and he vociferated, always empha- 
ment was amusing, what shall I say of his pa-|sising the meaningless words most loudly; he 
thos? What Weg ever equalled the fun of it? | puffed, swelled out and blowed off, until he seem- 
The play of ‘The Liar,’ probably, approac hes| ‘ed like a new bellows, all brass and wind. Hew 
nearest to it—not only in the humor—but in the | he mouthed it—as those villainous stage players 
veracious character of the incidents from which r ranting out fustian in a barn theatre mimicing— 
the humor comes. Sucha face—so wo-begone, | ‘Who steals my purse, steals trash.’ ([ don't 
so whimpering, as if the short period since he | deny it.) ‘’Tis something, (query!) ‘nothing,” 
was flogged at school, (probably in reference to | (exae tly.) ‘’Tis mine; ‘twas his, and has been 
those eggs falsely charged to the hound puppy,) | slave to thousands—but he who filehes from me 
had neither obliterated the remembrance of his|my good name, robs me of that which uot en- 
juvenile affliction, nur the looks he bore when he | richeth him.’ (not in the least.) ‘but makes me 
endured it. |poor indeed ;’ (just so, but whether any poorer 
“There was something exquisite in his picture | than before he parted with the ineumbrance, is 
of the woes, the wasting grief of his disconsolate | another matter.) 
client, the butcher Higginbotham, mouruving—j| ‘ Butthe young gentleman refers to his youth. 
as Rachel mourned for her children—for hischa- | He ought not to reproach us of maturer age in 
racter because it was not. Geutiemen, look at that indirect way: no one would have suspected 
him! Why, he weighs twelve stone now! Heit of him or him of it, if he had not told it: in- 
has three inches of fat on his ribs this minute! | deed, from hearing him speak, we were prepared 
He would make as many links of sausage as any ‘to give him credit for almost any length of ears. 
hog that ever squealed at miduight in his slaugh- | ‘But does not the youth remember that Grotius 
ter-pen, and has lard enough in him to cook it. | was only seventeen when he was in full practice, 
all. Look at his face! why, his chops remind a|and that he was Attorney General at twenty- 
huogry man of jowls and greens. If this is a | two; and what is Grotius to this greater light? 
shadow, in the name of propriety, why didn't Not the burning of my smoke house to the con- 
he shew himself, when in flesh, at the last Fair, flagration of Moscow! 
beside the Kentucky ox; that were a more honest! * And yet, young Grotius tells us in the next 
way of making a living than stealing hogs. But) ‘breath. that he never knew such a slander in the 
Hig is pining in grief! I wonder the poetic | ‘course of his practice! Wonderful, indeed! see- 
youth—his learned counse!—did not quote Shak- | ing that his practice has all been done within the 
speare again. ‘He never told his-—woe—‘but|lastsix hours. Why, to hear him talk, you would 
let concealment, like the worm i’ the bud, prey suppose that he was an old Continental lawyer, 
ov his damask cheek.’ He looked like Patience | grown grey inthe service. H-i-s p-r-a-c-t-i-c-e! 
ou a monument smiling at grief—or beef I should | Why he is just in his legal swaddling clothes! 
rather say. But, gentlemen, probably I am)|His Practice!! But I don’t wonder he can't 
wrong; it may be that this tender-hearted, sen-|see the absurdity of such talk. How long does 
sitive butcher, was lean before, and like Falstaff, | it take one of the canine tribe, after birth, to open 
throws the blame of his fat on sorrow and sigh- | his eyes? 
ing, which ‘has puffed him up like a bladder.’| ‘ He talked, too, of outside influences; of the 
{Here Higginbotham left in disgust.) public expectations, and all that sort of dema- 
“There, gentlemen, he goes, ‘larding the lean | gogueism. I observed no evidence of any great 
earth as he walks along.’ Well has joct. John- | popular demonstrations in his favor, unless it be 
son said, ‘who kills fat oxen should himself! atailor I saw stamping his feet; but whether that 
be fat.’ Poor Hig! stuffed like one of his own | was because he had sat cross-legged so long he 
blood-puddings, with a dropsical grief which | wanted exercise, or was rejoicing because he had 
nothing short of ten thousand dollars of Swink’s| got orders for a new suit, or a prospect of pay- 
money can cure. Well, as grief puffs him up, I| ment for an old one, the gentleman ean possibly 
don’t wonder that nothing but depleting another | tell better than I can. (Here Hicksleft.) How- 
man can cure him. ever, if this case is to be decided by the popu- 
“ And now, gentlemen, I come to the blood and | lace here, the gentleman will allow me the bene- 
thunder part of this young gentleman's harangue : | fit of a writ of error to the regimental muster, to 
empty and vapid; words and nothing else. If, be held. next Friday, at Reinhert’s Distillery. 
any part of his rigmarole was windier than any| ‘* But, suppose he meant to frighten you into a 
other part, this was it. He turned himself into a| verdict, by intimating that the mob, frenzied by 
small cascade, making a great deal of noise to | his eloquence, would tear you to pieces if you 
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gave a verdict for defendant; like the equally elo- 
quent barrister out West, who, concluding a case, 
said, ‘Gentlemen, my client are as innocent of 
stealing that cotting. as the Sun at noonday, and 
if you give it agin him, his brother, Sam Ketch- 
ins, next muster, will maul every mother’s son of 
you.’ I hope the Sheriff will see to his duty 
and keep the crowd from you, geutlemen. if you 
should give us a verdict! 

* But, gentlemen, I am tired of winnowing chaff; 
I have not had the reward paid by Gratiano for 
sifting his discourse: the two grains of wheat to 
the bushel. It is all froth—all wind—all bub- 
ble.” 

Kasm left me here for a time, and turned upon 
my client. Poor Higginbotham caught it thick 
and heavy. He wooled him, then skinned him, 
and then took to skinning off the under cuticle. 
Hig never skinned a beef so thoroughly. He 
put together all the facts about the witnesses’ 
hearing the hogs squealing at night; the differ- 
ent marks of the hogs; the losses in the neigh- 
borhood; perverted the testimony and supplied 
omissions, until you would suppose, on hearing 
him, that it had been fully proved that poor Hig 


had stolen all the meat he had ever sold in the | 


market. He asseverated that this suit was a 
malicious conspiracy between the Methodists and 
Masons, to crush his client. But all this I leave 
out, as not bearing on the main subject —myself. 

He came back to me with a renewed appetite. 
He said he would conclude by paying his vale- 


dictory respects to his juvenile friend—as this | 


was the last time he ever expected to have the 
pleasure of meeting him. 

“ That poetic young gentleman had said, that 
by your verdict against his clieut, you would 
blight forever his reputation and that of his fam- 
ily—‘that you would bend down the spirit of 
his manly sou, and dim the radiance of his bluom- 
ing daughter’s beauty.’ Very pretty, upon my 
word! But, gentlemen, not so fine; not so poet- 
ical by half, as a precious morceau of poetry 
which adorns the columns of the village news- 
paper, bearing the initials J.C. R. As this ad- 
mirable production has excited a great deal of 
applause in the nurseries and boarding schools, 
I must beg to read it; not for the instruction of 
the gentleman, he has already seen it; but for 
the entertainment of the Jury. It is addressed 
to R*** B***, a young lady of this place. Here 
it goes.” 

Judge my horror, when, on looking up, I saw 
him take as old sewspaper from his pocket, and, 
pulling dowa his spectacles, begin to read off in 
a stage-aetor style, seme verses I had written for 
Kose Bell’s Album. Kose had been worryiug 
me for some time, to write her something. To 


get rid of her importuuities, 1 had scribbled off a 


few lines and copied them in the precious vol- 
ume. Rose, the little fool, took them for some- 
thing very clever, (she never had more than a 
thimbleful of brains in her doll-baby head)—and 
was so tickled with them, that she got her 
brother, Bill, then about fourteen, to copy them 
off. as well as he could, and take them to the 
printing office. Bill threw them under the door; 
the printer, as big a fool as either, not only pub- 
lished them, but, in his infernal kindness, puffed 
them in some critical commendations of his 
own, referring to “the gifted author,” as “one 
of the most promising of the younger members 
of our bar.” 

The fun, by this time, grew fast and furious. 
The country people, who have about as much 
sympathy for a young town lawyer, badgered by 
an older one, as for a youtig cub beset by curs; 
and who have about as much idea or respect for 
poetry, as for witchcraft, joined in the mirth with 
great glee. They crowded around old Kasm, 
and stamped and roared as at a circus. The 
Judge and Sheriff in vain tried to keep order. 
Indeed, his honor smiled out loud once or twice; 
and to cover his retreat, pretended to cough, and 
fined the Sheriff five dollars for not keeping si- 
lence in court. Even the old Clerk, whose im- 
memorial pen behind his right ear, had worn the 
hair from that side of his head, and who had 
not smiled in court for twenty years, and boasted 
that Patrick Henry couldn’t disturb him in making 
up a judgment entry, actually turned his chair 
from the desk and put down his pen: afterwards 
he put his hand to his head three times in search 
of it; forgetting, in his attention to old Kasm, 
what he had dove with it. 

Old Kasm went on reading and commenting 
by turns. I forget what the ineffable trash was. 
I wouldn't recollect it if I could. My equanim- 
ity will only stand a phrase or two that still lin- 
gers in my memory, fixed there by old Kasm’s 
ridicule. 1 had said something about my “ bo- 
som’s anguish”—about the passion that was 
consuming me; and, to illustrate it, or to make 
the line jingle. put in something about * Egypt’s 
Queen taking the Asp to her bosom’’—which, 
for the sake of rhyme or metre, I called * the 
venomous worm”—how the confounded thing 
was brought in, I neither know nor want to 
know. When old Kasm came to that, he said 
he fully appreciated what the young bard said— 
he believed it. He spoke of venomous worms. 
Now, if he (Kasm) might presume to give the 
young gentleman advice, he would recommend 
Swain’s Patent Vermifuge. He had no doubt 
that it would effectually cure him of his malady, 
his love, and last, but not least, of his rhymes— 
which would be the happiest passage in his 
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I couldn't stand it any longer. I had borne it 
to the last point of human endurance. When it 
came only to skinning, I was there; but when 
he showered down aquafortis on the raw, and 
then seemed disposed to rub it in, I fled. Abii, 
erupi, evasi. The last thing I heard was old 
Kasm calling me back, amidst the shouts of the 


audience—but no more. 


* * * * * 


The next information I received of the case, 
was in a letter that came to me at Natchez, my 
new residence, from Hicks, about a mouth after- 
wards telling me that the jury (on which I should 
have stated old Kasm had got two infidels and 
four anti-masous) had given in a verdict for de- 
fendant: that before the court adjourned, Frank 
Glendye had got sober, and moved for a new 
trial, on the ground that the verdict was against 
evidence, and that the plaintiff had not had jus- 
tice, by reason of the incompetency of his counsel, 
and the abandonment of his cause ; and that he got 
a new trial, (as well he should have done.) 

I learned through Hicks, some twelve months 
later, that the case had been tried; that Frank 
Glendye had made one of his greatest and most 
eloquent speeches; that Glendye had joined the 
Temperance Society, and was now one of the 
soberest and most attentive men to business at 
the bar, and was at the head of it in practice; 
that Higginbotham had recovered a verdict of 
$2000, aud had put Swink in for $500 costs, be- 
sides. 

Hick’s letter gave me, too, the melancholy in- 
telligence of old Kasm’s death. He had died in 
an apoplectic fit, in the courthouse. while abusing 
an old preacher who had testified against him in 
a crim. con. case. He enclosed the proceedings 
of a bar meeting, in which * the melancholy dis- 
pensation which called our beloved brother hence 
while in the active discharge of his duties,’ was 
much deplored; but, with a pious resignation, 
which was greatly to be admired, * they submit- 
ted to the will,” &c., and, with a confidence 
old Kasm himself, if alive, might have envied, 


“trusted he had gone to a better and brighter 
world,” &c., &c., which carried the doctrine of 


Universalism as far as it could well go. They 


concluded by resolving that the bar would wear 
I don’t 
Though not 


crape on the left arm for thirty days. 
know what the rest did, I didn’t. 
mentioned in his will, he had left me something 
to remember him by. Bright be the bloom and 
sweet the fragrance of the thistles on his grave ! 

Reader! I eschewed genius from that day. I 
took to accounts; did up every specie of paper 
that came into my office with a tape string ; had 
pigeon holes for all the bits of paper about me ; 
walked down the street as if I were just going to 


o’clock ; got me a green bag and stuffed it full of 
old newspapers, carefully folded and labelled ; 
read law, to fit imaginary cases, with great in- 
dustry; dunned one of the wealthiest men iv the 
city for fifty cents ; sold out a widow for a twen- 
ty dollar debt, and bought in her things myself, 
publicly, (and gave them back to her secretly, 
afterwards ;) associated only with skinflints, 
brokers and married men, and discussed invest- 
ments and stocks; soon got into business ; look- 
ed wise and shook my head when I was consult- 
ed, and passed for a ‘**powerful good judge of 
law ;” confirmed the opinion by reading in court, 
all the books and papers I could lay my hands 
on, and clearing out the courthouse by hum-drum 
details, common place and statistics, whenever I 
made,a speech at the bar—and thus, by this 
course of things, am able to write from my sugar 
plantation, this memorable history of the fall of 
genius aud the rise of sulemn bumbug! 

J. C. R. 





THEBES. 


From the “ Curse of Sin,” an Unpublished Poem. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


See Thebes, so spacious, in her palmy days, 

She spans the broad green valley of the Nile ; 

On either side, far up the mountains, blaze 

Her golden porticoes, beneath the smile 

Of morning ; and, behold! a glorious pile, 

Her hundred pillared palace, towering, stand. 

With harps and cymbals see her priests, meanwhile, 
Benighted souls! at Error’s blind command, 

Their gods from Carnac bear through temples tall and 
grand. 


But God on image-worship darkly frowns, 
And lets his thunderbolts of vengeance fall: 
“Wo, wo to Thebes, her riches and her crowns! 
Sands of the desert! rise and bury all!” 
Tis thus methinks I hear Jehovah call, 
And sands three thousand years have driven o’er 
Gigantic propylons, in ruin’s pall, 
And broken obelisks. which stood before 
Her hundred glittering gates, which swing alas, no more! 


Cambyses led the Persian legions on, 
And Plunder garnered to its full content ; 
The wrath of Ptolemy came down anon, 
When all the temples of her gods were rent, 
And dome and catacomb, in ruins blent, 
Licking the dust, in swinish meanness dozed. 
Lorn, starving Arabs now, on pillage bent, 
From mud-huts crawl where priests their labor closed, 
And dogs usurp the tombs where royalty reposed. 
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Scenes and Incidents in the Old Dominion. 
NO. 2. 
BY E. KENNEDY. 


Non-Jurors in America a Century ago. 


It was upon the morning of a bright, joyous 
day in June,—the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-five, that a more than usual stir 
was manifested at the old St. church, lying 
sweetly embosomed in the primeval shade of a 
cluster of reverend oaks, which grew upon the 
bank of river in Eastern Virginia. 

’Tis a good while ago the yearanno Dom- 
ini, 1725,.—verily a century and somewhat over, 
as we reckon it by the simple process of arith- 
metic: but even at that early day the “ King’s 
Colony of Virginia” was prosperous and promi- 
sing. But even still further back into the dim 
distance of time doves the record of th» ancient 
Dominion extend. True, we cannot trace her 
aunals so far as to the time of the ** Conqueror,” 
neither was the contest of the White and Red 
Roses permitted to disturb the silence of these 
then unbroken forests ; but she dates her earliest 
attempted settlement in the Elizabethan age— 
(Virginia was named after the Virgin Queen!)— 
and it was very early in the reign of James I., 
her successor, that a well-appointed colony was 
actually planted at Jamestown ou the James 
river,—these names being all significant of times 
and of circumstances. From 1607, when the 
famous Capt. John Smith, together with a goodly 
company besides, landed and established a gov- 
ernment, until near the close of the reign of the 











first George, when our sketch opens, there had | 


intervened more than a century of vicissitudes 
for poor Virginia. Indian fights, and massacres, 
and civil wars had Seen veither few nor blood- 
less, and many “traitors” had paid the penalty 
of their rashness upon the gallows. Charles II. 
said of Sir William Berkeley, who had been 
Governor of Virginia, off and on for full thirty 
years, ‘the old fool has hanged more men in 
that naked country, than I have done for the 
murder of my father!” Atthe opening of the 
last century the colony had increased to one hun- 
dred thousand, including slaves; these last form- 
ing an aggregate of one-fourth part of the pop- 
ulation. Perhaps, in some respects, the days of 
‘‘the good Queen Anne,” and those of the first 
Hanoverian mouarchs, were the palmiest days of 
the Old Dominion. Her territory was cireum- 
scribed, it is true ; but prosperity seemed to mark 
the progress of things iu her midst. Now-a- 
days, wheu her map calls fer a monstrous slice 





of land and rivers, including mountains and sea- 
shore, with towns and villages spreading them- 
selves even upon the borders of the far distant 
Ohio, we can hardly conceive of any extraurdi- 
nary prosperity as attending the settlements clus- 
tering about the rivers and the coast of the 
Chesapeake bay and the Atlantic. But yet it 
was so. Prosperity in trade seemed to crown 
the efforts of the self-denying, industrious emi- 
grants. ‘Tobacco was the grand staple of export, 
and all the smokers and snuffers of the old world 
—chewing had not yet come into vogue—looked 
with feelings of tenderness toward the distant 
shores of ** Young America,” whence the supply 
of the luxury was to be derived. In old times Vir- 
ginia was a land of “necks.” Men naturally 
settled upon the rivers in order to possess them- 
selves of good bottom lands for farming purposes, 
and also to be near to a convenience for market. 
‘Unlike Robinson Crusoe. when he built his big 
|boat, and could neither get it to the water, nor 
bring the water to it, the honest cavaliers of Vir- 





'ginia, in the early day we speak of, were cau- 
tious to have their tobacco hogsheads packed up 


directly upon the shore of the river, whence some 
lazy vessel could transport them to England 
within two or at most three months from the 
time of setting sail. Of these “ necks,” there 
were four. ‘The first settled was between the 
James and York rivers. Another neck was south 
of the former of these memorable streams. A 
third was between the York and the Rappahan- 
nock, and still another and a fourth lay stretch- 
ing itself broadly from the last named of these 
veins and arteries of the ** Colony,” even to the 
far northern waters of the rolling Pawtowameck, 
which was the Indian name for that same stream 
on the shores of which the * father of his coun- 
try’? was both born and died; and upon the 
northern bank whereof the present majestic cap- 
itol of this nation rears its ample dome. So 
much for the “necks” of Virginia—a name 
which seems to be lost in these our days. And 
now, as it is about the church that our sketch 
leads us to speak at this present,—that is, if we 
ever reach it, one word as to its weal: All the 
world knows, or may kuow if they will consult 
the truth-telling pages of history, that lamenta- 
ble as men’s deficiencies are in spiritualities in 
these our own days, there existed a deficiency 
still more lamentable in the day and time of our 
great-great-great-grandfathers and grandmoth- 
ers. ‘ The traveller, in his journeyings through 
the colony,” we quote the language of an es- 
toemed historian, “ might see on every hand the 
neat spire of a substantial church lifting its head 
amid the foliage of the forest in which it was 
placed: his eye rested on the cultivated grounds 





which surrounded the comfortable habitations of 
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the clergy: and he might, from these tokens, 
have hastily concluded that he wasin the bosom 
of a deeply pious population, but such was not 
the case. The ‘form of sound words’ which 
embodied devotion was there, and the beautifully 
chaste and simple ritual of the church, to which 
the colonists belonged, was scrupulously held to, 
but in the use of that form, it is to be feared, too 
many rested. ‘There was adeficieucy of spirit- 
uality in the religion of that day.” 

Such, we say, having been premised,—and 
most tediously, <8 we fear,—the subject matter of 
Bishops, and the effort to obtain them, opens 
more understandiagly before the eye of the wri- 
ter, as well, perchance, as the reader of * Scenes 
and Incidents in the Old Dominion :” and more 
particularly as to thatsame bright June Sabbath 
morning,—for it was the Sabbath as referred to 
upon the day and date aforesaid. 

Carriage after carriage,—or perhaps we should 
rather say, after the nomenclature of the times, 
“Chariot” after * chariot” rolled up with their 
out-riders and servants in livery, and a goodly 
display of the pomp and circumstance of * Old 
Virginia.” ‘There was also, as we may suppose, 
all that aristocratic rattle of the “steps” of these 
vehicles, such as even in our own degenerate 





It was, as before duvet an cosbentie ige of 

unusual interest and importance. Ordinarily the 

solemnities of the day brought no exhibition of 
feeling upon the countenance; and, sad to say, 

men’s hearts were unmoved and unmolested in 

those far-off times when the work of grace, if 
done at all, was, according to their theory, only 

effected through the medium of the baptismal 
water, or the partaken eucharist. If there could 
be any such thing as religion that was not reli- 
gion, we can suppose a climax of the kind to 
have been reached in the days of the first of these 
Georges. The excesses of the Cromwellian pe- 
riod had been succeeded by an awful departure 
from even the common decencies of Christian 
behaviour: and the dissolute court of Charles II. 
gave tone to a practical ungodliness in every part 
of “his majesty’s dominions.” At the period 
here referred to there had been some small change 
for the better. The commoner * decencies” of 
Christian decorum were beginning to be observ- 
ed. Men attended church, and they * read pray- 
ers,”’ or at least they held the prayer book in 
their hnuds when the “ parson” read them, and 
they learned to pronounce *“ Amen” quite audi- 
bly, and to become considerably au fait in the 


” 





ears is sometimes heard, whilst depositing the 


responsive service, but—not wishing, however, 


toindulgein scandal at the expense of our hooped 


gaily attired burthens upou the church green. A | petticuated ancestry—in all respects as to experi- 


contemporary writer speaking of the customs) 


among * gentle folk,” even as late as the latter | 
years of the reign of George II., designates the | 
“periwig” as their distinguishing badge :—much | 
more so, therefore, was this outward, and to our 
notions, absurd and inconvenient garniture, the. 
indispensable “top-dressing”’ of those living thirty | 
years previously. Here then, was to be seen a 
stately old gentleman in a full bottomed wig of 
Queen Anne’s time, with his coat of ample skirts | 
descending to the calves, his flowery waistcoat | 
with flaps far below his middle, and his knee- | 
breeches, and shoe buckles and three-cornered 
hat ;—and there, in all the grandeur of Virginia) 
in these same palmy days we speak of, stood a 


matron in hooped petticoat. and with a head-| 


dress that soared as loftily even, perchance, as the | 


tone and temper of the very fair one herself, whose | 
natural proportions, both perpendicularly and asto | 


circumference, were so unnaturally increased. 


There were groups of these ;—and scattered 
about beneath the pleasant shade of those wide- 


spreading—not beech, but oak—trees, were to) 


be seen divers of an humbler order in society— 
men with hair cropped close, a la roundhead, in 
buckskin breeches, and clogs, and linsey-woolsey 
jerkins :—and tidy looking women, too, as nice 
as new pins, in their homely caps and high-heeled | 
shoes, and doubtless feeling ‘mighty fine” in 
their “ petticoats and short gowns.” 


mental piety the deficiency waslamentable indeed. 
Of course we speak in generalities, not doubt- 
ing that there were truly pious and excellent peo- 
ple in that, as in all other ages of the Christian 
Chureh. They thought that it was the part vd 
a “good subject” to reverence * king and law ;’ 
and as the church was ordained by law, men ex- 
‘hibited their loyalty to the king by an outward 
and open observance of Church ordinances. 

In addition to this low state of religious dis- 
cipline, some other topics of a more strietly pe- 
litieal character came to be mixed up with men’s 
| notions of faith, and it fell in with the grand ob- 
ject of the present assemblage of the gentry and 
‘yeomanry of the **Northern neck” at the old 
St. church, as before stated, to give coun- 
| tenance or to express disapprobation of said mea- 
sures accordingly. 

“Dost think he'll come?” enquired Martin 
Hathcomb of his neighbor Higbee. 

“ Yea, in truth, I think he will,” was the reply 
of the honest rustic, he was to have reached 
the Hall yestre’en, so the Dame was tellin’ of 
me.” 

In full canonicals, neebour Higbee, is it your 
opinion? Ah, me,” sighed the old man, “it’s a 
lang while sin’ I hae seen a Bishop in his lawn 
sleeves, and wi’ his holy hands upon their heads 
a blessin’ of the young folk, which kneel around 
‘the chancel rail on confirmation days. It would 
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be a welcome sound to my old ears once more : 
‘Defend, O Lord, this thy sarvent wi’ thy heav- 
enly grace’—dunna ye think so, John ?” 

* Aye, its lang sin’ we've both hearn the like, 
as ye say.” coolly answered the more thought- 
ful Higbee: “they’ve a plenty of Bishops in the 
old country, and I’m sure they might graciously 
grant us a leegeetimate one instead of this Jaco- 
bite usurper that's coming to St. parish to- 
day. Ah, neebor Hathcomb, I’m fearful of the 
consequences of this transaction! If only our 
present Governur, Hugh Drysdale, was but the 
man that Alexander Spottswood was, I’m a 
thinkin’ this ‘ Bishop Talbot,’ as the non-juring 
gentry are pleased to call him, would not have 
had leave so much as to enter the borders of his 
Majesty’s Colony of Virginia, canonicals or no 
canonicals,—at least such is my opinion, which 
may be isn’t worth a great deal.” 

** Hoot awa’ man,” said the other, lowering 
his voice a little, and casting a glance around to 
observe whether he might be overheard in giving 
utterance to “treason,” “is not a Bishop a 
Bishop whether he swears allegiance to one king 
orto anither? I’ve had serious doubts myself, 
man, whether this Hanoverian they’ve got upon 
the throne now, is a just, and true, and lawful 
successor of the honored line of Stuart kings”— 

“ But ye’er no papist, Martin, are ye?” en- 
quired his companion. 

“Ye may well say that, neebor Higbee,” re- 
joined the unsettled Scotchman, “ ye may well 
say that, indeed, for there’s never a drop of the 
blood of Mistress Babylon in any of the veins of 
the Hathcombs. Humble folk they be, I’m free 
to confess, but they abhor papistry. Some, in- 
deed, thiuk a man can hae no doubts in his nod- 
die without being a papist, sure. I wish o’ my 
heart the Bishop would be comin’ along—I long 
for a sight of his reverence.” 

* IT doubt na ye’ll see nathing but a man when 
he does come,” said Higbee, “and an unco weak 
one too, if all accounts one hears about him be 
true. But see, neebor, yonder comes his honor’s 
chariot, and your Bishop of doubtful pretences, 
as I hold it, is with him.” 

And sure enough, as the blunt spoken rustic 
had said, there came rolling upon the church 
green the princely * chariot” of one of the neigh- 
boring esquires,—a man notoriously tainted with 
Jacobitism, and there descended from it a tall, 
commanding looking individual, a clergyman 
from his apparel, as was evident, and to appear- 
ance, about forty years of age. A few of 
the neighbouring * gentle-folk” pressed forward 
for the distinguished houor of an introduction to 
* Bishop Talbot,” as he was pompously entitled 
by the “ Squire :”’ and it seemed to be the earn- 
est wish of the patron to render these saluta- 








tions as general as possible. [ut the majority 
of the parishioners present stood aloof, and did 
not seem to be anxious to come forward to press 
the hand of the new * Bishop.” There were be- 
sides expressive glances cast from eye to eye, as 
if all was not right and proper. In fact, there 
were more people than John Higbee, assembled 
beneath these reverend oaks, who seemed to 
have distrustful doubts in their minds as to the 
propriety of committing themselves in a point of 
so much interest and manifest importance. 

Poor Martin Hathcomb belonged to a different 
cast of society, and however he might have been 
rejoiced in heart to bave his own hard hand 
squeezed by the hand of * bis reverence.’ such 
an honor was denied to him as a matter of course. 
The yeomanry of Virginia, a century ago and 
more, were a class distinct and separate, and 
they made no approaches towards “ amalgama- 
tion :” but since the Revolutionary war, and since 
every man’s vote has come to couut one, the 
“hard-handed peasantry” arelifted up in the seale 
of importance, ostensibly at least, and * liberty, 


fraternity, equality,” reign. 
y, eq y 7 


* x * * * * 


That the Rev. John Talbot was essaying to 
practise a very dangerous experiment upon the 
credulity of these sturdy churchmen, there can 
be no manner of doubt;—no more doubt, indeed, 
than that such occurrences as is here recorded 
actually took place. From the day and date of 
the first settlement made in Virginia, up to the 
year 1725, the English church had given over 
these colonists to utter and entire neglect. The 
Church of England was established by law, it is 
true, but a regularly appointed Lipiscopal head 
was never vouchsafed to “his majesty’s sub- 
jects” here in America. The hands of a Bishop 
in Confirmation were never placed upon the 
heads of our ancestors in “lang syne :” and from 
1607 until 1725,—yea, even further onwards— 
down to the close of the Revolutionary struggle, 
even to the year 1790, there never was a Bishop’s 
foot upon the soil of our State, nor his hands 
upon the head of any native born Virginian. This 
was a fact that was sufficiently deplored by every 
sincere hearted churchman, but it seemed to be 
an evil for which there was no remedy. In vain 
had private applications again and again been 
made; in vain had many of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury moved in the matter, and endeavored 
to send abroad the blessings of the Episcopate ; 
in vain had the monarchs of England expressed 
their wishes upon the subject and their readiness 
to co-operate ;—it never was done ; and the fact 
stands out in the history of the times as equally 
strange and unaccountable. 

Now this same John Talbot, who was an ex- 





cellent and worthy man in his way. unfortunately, 
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and in an evil hour, conceived the idea of a 
remedy for this long standing blemish upon the 
Church. He was a missionary sent out by the 
Venerable Propagation Society, and had labored 
for some years with entire fidelity and trustwor- 
thiness in the Colony of New Jersey. He was 
one of those clergymen who had long seen and 
long lamented the consequences attending an 
Episcopal Church without the presence of an 
Episcopal head ; and having despaired at last of 
ever seeing a duly consecrated Bishop upon these 
American shores, he came to the most impru- 
deat and unwarrantable conclusion, that he bim- 
self would be personally instrumental in the in- 
troduction of an unduly consecrated line. 

Did ever man, in his senses, indulge so pre- 
posterous an idea before ! 

We have alluded to certain political tenden- 
cies in Operation at that eafly day and time. 
The student of English history is well aware 
that when James II. fled, an exile from the throne 
of his ancestors, and took refuge under the wing 
of le grand monarque of France, a great number 
of conscientious people refused to abandon him 
and his cause. The parliament of England, 
which established the succession in William and 
Mary, decreed that every man should swear al- 
legiance to them. But this many were unwil- 
ling to do, seeing that they had already sworn 
allegiance to one monarch, James II., who, as 
they averred, was unjustly driven from his throne. 
These were the non-jurors,—they refused to 
swear: and thence a party sprung up in Eng- 
land, called by this name, or “ Jacobites,” from 
the name of the monarch to whom they adhered. 
This party increased and continued even after 
the death of James II., steadfastly refusing to 
acknowledge Queen Anne, and after her, the 
first George, but pinning their political faith to 
the sleeve of the Pretender,” as James’ son 
was popularly called. 

Even here in Virginia there were to be found 
“ Jacobites,” although their number was few :— 
it was the grand political schism of the day, and 
as the subject was agitated, men’s minds became 
eulisted, as they always do, and they espoused 
the one side or the other as fancy dictated, and 
as mortal man is ever so prone to follow and 
obey. 

Now it entered into the head of John Talbot, 
we say, to cast himself into the meshes of this 
political net and so achieve a momentary great- 
ness for himself. But perhaps we do the poor 
man injustice : he may have been a conscientious 
non-juror, and he may have been equally con- 





What therefore did John Talbot do, but quietly 
embark for Old England in a vessel sailing from 
some one of the Atlantic sea-ports, and whilst in 
England obtain consecration, by hook or by 
crook, from the non-juring Bishops there? We 
say, by hook or by crook, meaning that he was 
self-nominated, self-appointed, and self-delega- 
ted for the work. After his consecration as 
“ Bishop,” and remaining in England for a year 
or so, he returned to America, and commenced 
the * laying on of hands.” 

At the early day and time here alluded to 
Episcopacy had but a faint hold upon the more 
northern of these American colonies. New Eng- 
land was the home of the Puritans: Pennsylva- 
nia was settled and first populated by Quakers : 
the Hollanders of New York were of the Re- 
formed Church, and in Maryland and Virginia 
alone was there as yet a strong foothold of E pis- 
copalians. It is to the Missionaries of the * Ven- 
erable Society” that the Church of England 
owed the origin of Episecopacy, as a distinctive 
branch of the Christian fold, within the bounds 
of those colonies lying to the north and east of 
what we call Mason’s and Dixon's line. When 
John Talbot re-visited America, in the equivo- 
cal capacity just referred to, he found but little 
sympathy among the missiovaries. He was re- 
ceived in the churches of some few where he as- 
sumed the Episcopal robes, and exercised the au- 
thority and office of a Bishop, confirming some, 
and perhaps ordaining others to the work of the 
ministry. There are not many individual facts 
left upon record as to the particular cases of such 
a use and abuse of ill-gotten prerogative. That 
he so, of his own accord, went over to England, 
and that he so came back again to America, is 
abundantly attested by contemporary authorities, 
but how it was, whether through laxity of the 
government, or through carelessness of the con- 
sequences, that he was permitted to continue for 
a year or two, and perhaps longer, in the dis- 
charge of these Episcopal functions, none now 
ean tell. It was most natural, however, that he 
should turn his attention southward to those col- 
onies where the Episcopal Church, being the 
established religion, was most prevalent amongst 
the people, and where it is very probable the 
greatest number of non-jurors were to be found. 
That Mr. Talbot had officiated thus in Maryland 
there is sufficient testimony to prove, and, for 
the purpose of our present sketch, we will sup- 
pose him to have pass unmolested through that 
colony; nor should this be considered a matter 
of surprise, seeing that ‘ papists’ abounded 


scientious in his desires for the welfare and pros- | there more numerously than in any other part of 


perity of the Church. He may have been all 


the English settlements in America, and that it 


this, and still unjustifiable, even on the score of is also a (air presumption that the non-juring in- 


common prudence, in the rash step that he took. 
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Ancient Dominion there was but a = hold for | | political as well as religious,—he must needs 
a political heresy so rank as this was esteémed | pray for the king, and for the sons and daugh- 
to be. ters, sisters and brothers, aunts and uncles of 

“ Loyalty to king,” was. as has already been said monarch, inclusively. It was this the non- 
remarked, the chief of human virtues among a jurors could not conscientiously or consistently 
people proud of their hereditary fealty, and but;do,—it was what they would not do—it was 
indifferently instructed in the obligations of a vir- | what they pertinaciously refused todo. But the 
tue of a higher soft. And, in truth, to our mind, | sin did not even lie here ;—they might have been 
there is something touching and romantic in the | silent, they might have said No! in their hearts 
disinterested devotion of the cavaliers of Vir- | whilst they held the book in their hands, or they 
ginia to the throne. True, nous avons changé| might have sat still with their closed books lying 
tout cela. we have experienced a change upon | in their laps before them, and so have ‘ saved 
the spirit of our political dreams, and we now | ‘their bacon ;’—but the sin—a gross and shame- 
rather repudiate “king-eraft” in the abstract, | ‘ful sin it was in the eyes of all good cavaliers— 
being democrats and republicans in these days, | lay in the fact of openly, and with * malice afore- 
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but all this does not hinder that we should ad- 
mire the blunt, straight-forward honesty of our 
law-abiding ancestry. And for what purpose 





‘'thought,” praying prayers for the * Pretender,” 
and this was “treason” outright. For this, 
when suspicion of the same was lodged upon 


did they “reverence the king,”—was it for the | him, aman was liable to “ attainder,” and for 
royal virtue necessarily flowing as by divine right | such a praying of prayers he was held to be in 
from beneath the crown. or was it not rather that | jeopardy as to life and limb. 


the occupant of the throne was the embodiment 
of law and order, and that in bim the majesty of 


believe; and therefore it is that we admire and 
honor these meu,—these our grave and dignified 
ancestors, whu wore periwigs on their heads, 
reaching broadly and widely ever their should- 
ers, who held their personal dignity very closely 
associated with the quality of their shoe-buckles 
and their knee-buckles, who never wore a coat 
which was not made by a London tailor, and 
who never had on a pair of pautaloons in their 
lives. 

Mr. Talbot had exercised his assumed office 
and authority in various places up to the pres- 
ent auspicious hour—inauspicious, however, it 
provedfurhim. The sin, in its political aspects, 
of being a non-juror did not consist in refusing 
allegiance in foro conscientie, as the lawyers term 
it, but in making a deal of fuss aboutit. Great 
Britain has, for many centuries, graciously grant- 
‘ed to her subjects the right of private judgment 
when inwardly indulged, which is a very consid- 
erable boon when taken properly~more appre- 
ciated, however, in the days of the Tudors than 
itis now. No man could be arraigned before a 
public tribunal, and put into hindranee in regard 
to 


“the common air, 
And common use of his own limbs,” 


for refusing in his own heart. and in the depths 
thereof, to acknowledge George the First of the 
line of Hanover, as the lawful and legitimate 
sovereign of England, but the difficulty lay in 
this: The Church had laid down a formula of 
faith for men to subscribe when they met to- 
gether upon the Sabbath day, a form of faith 





The scenes and the circumstances, as well as 


‘the times, have all undergone so entire and radi- 
the law was personified? The latter we must, 


cal achange since the days of the American Rev- 
olution, that the reader needs to be reminded of 
all these things, in order to be fully alive to the 
critical position in which this newly arrived 
Episcopus ” was placed; and how that the so- 
lemuities of religion and the rigid acts of Parlia- 
ment, the ordinances of God and the ordinances 
of men, were joined together, and were made to 
present an undivided front. 

With us the case is widely different, as we 
well know. It would appear constrained enough 
in a Christian congregation in these, our days, 
to witness a parade of justice, and perhaps the 
presence of the “king's officers,” to overawe a 
worshipping assembly, and to straighten its 
“flow of soul,” by such a palpable presentation 
of the “square and compass” of legal enact- 
ment, requiring this to be done and said, and 
this other to be left unsaid and undone. But it 
was so in those days, and men were held respon- 
sible, legally responsible, for their acts and deeds 
when within church walls; and their devotions 
and the nature. if not the degree of them, were 
noted down; and so a human accountability, as 
well as a divine, was pressed upon meu’s minds 
and consciences. Some forty years later than 
the events we are here supposing to have taken 
place, this subject of ecclesiastical dominion upon 
the reason and judgment, as well as over the con- 
sciences of men, became a prominent topic in 
the Colony of Virginia, and it helped, as some 
think. to bring on the great political crisis of the 
day—a crisis which separated us forever from 
the rule and sway of Great Britain. The cause 
of the * people, ’’ versus the “ parsons,” as ren- 
dered memorable by the eloquence of Patrick 
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Henry, in the Hanover Court House, as early as 
1763, was a contention of prerogative even then, 
and the result, as bound up in that issue, was, 
whether an unspiritual priesthood should * lord 
it” over the heritage of God’s creatures; whether 
the strong arm of law should be brought in to 
sustain an ecclesiastical dominion, allied to, and 
conjoined with the secular power! Thirteen 
years later still, the whole fabric, cumbersome 
and really useless as it was, went by the board: 
and from 1776, when the church establishment of 
Virginia tumbled into ruins, until the year 1785, 
when a re-organization of Episcopacy took place, 
there was a conditicn of anarchy and of confu- 
sion exceedingly confounded. 

Not so, however, in the year 1725, when the 
reins of ecclesiastical discipline were held tightly 
as to politics, and loosely as to the true worship 
of God, The coming of Mr. Talbot into Vir- 
ginia, had not been unnoticed or disregarded, as 
our honest yeomen had supposed. Gov. Drys- 
dale, although less rigorous in the discipline he 
exercised than others of his “ illustrious prede- 
cessors,” was by no means so slack in his hold 
upon the reins of justice, as to permit absolute 
“ treason ” to stalk abroad within the bounds of 
loyal Virginia. He had heard of Mr, Talbot's 
pretensions—indeed, he had been apprised of 
the same by the watchful authorities of the 
“fatherland,” and a writ of premunire had actually 
been forwarded for the protection of the king’s 
cause against all such sinners in church disci- 
pline, and against “one Johu Talbot” most es- 
pecially. But all this was a profound secret to 
the friends of Mr. Talbot, and they went on help- 
ing him officiously forward, with as much confi- 
dence and self security, as if the “ungod- 
ly Jacobites ” had possessed all power and 
authority within their own grasp. ‘There was 
one remarkable circumstance which should have 
been held significant, had Mr. Talbot and his 
friends been disposed to take wisdom into the 
account: the “parson” in charge of the parish 
was not upon the ground. A sudden indisposi- 
tion was alleged to be the cause of such absence, 
but the knowing ones were shrewd enough to 
attribute it to other and more far-seeing motives. 
* Parson” Hanway was a prudent man and a 
close observer, and was not likely to allow fan- 
cies of any kind to get the better of his judgment. 
Some considered him as disaffected to the reign- 
ing family; but if so, it was deeply concealed 


man were the very embodiment of loyalty and 
good-citizeuship. * No, no,” said the politic Mr, 
Hanway, “let others, and those who will—let 
them embroil themselves in difficulties, as for 
myself, I shall keep out of them. U'll have no 
writs of king’s council to dispossess me of thia 
goodly glebe, and to drive me and mine from the 
comfortable ‘ parish living.’” 

The morning was wearing away, and the warm 
June sun had already mounted aloft above the 
tree-tops. Mr. Juhn Talbot, or * Bishop ” Tal- 
bot, whichever we choose to call him, attended by 
his officious friend and patron, moved towards 
the vestry door, and atthe signal, the congrega- 
tion ascended those old stone steps, and passed 
beneath the elaborate carving of the substantial 
door-way, and trod the flags of those well-laid 
aisles, and seated themselves within the ample 
square enclosures, called pews, The church was 
filled: for expectation was upon tip-toe, and 
many were there who evidently had come to see 
only what was to be seen, and to hear what they 
might hear. 

How grandly solemn these old churches are! 
Infinitely more so, according to our fancy, than 
the gingerbread structures of the present twenty - 
four hours duration. It may be from the charm 
of old antiquity”—the dust of hoary centuries, 
that falls upon the heart as something so solemn- 
ly grand and mysterious! One wanders amid 
relics of the * olden time,” with a degree of su- 
perstitious awe about him; he thinks of the past, 
and of the fleeting forms of human kind that 
“coming like shadows and so departing,” have 
trodden these aisles, and have filled these seats, 
and have listened to the voice of heavenly in- 
struction from yonder desk. and he asks, where 
are they all, and how do they appear, and “ with 
what body do they come?” and the echo sends 
forth no reply: 


“ The answer is a silent one, 
More eloquent than words,” 


ad * . . * 


The chancel door opened. and the tall attenu- 
ated form of the * Bishop” appeared ; and Mar- 
tin Hatheomb had his old eyes ‘* gladdened,” as 
he expressed it, by the longed-for sight of lawn 
sleeves once again. Jt was in the full and flowing 
robe of a dignitary of that high order, that Mr. 
John Talbot now stood before the Churchmen of 


within his own breast: and, as to politics, he|the ancient Dominion. The duty of the day ap- 


took care that his * left hand should never know 


peared to be the “ reading of prayers,” preaching 


what his right hand ” was disposed to exercise | and confirmation ; and as there was no welcome 
itself withal. He prayed for king George with! attendance of parish priest to aid in these ser- 


most decided emphasis, and his clerk responded 


vices, “ Bishop” Talbot was fain to proceed in 


with a nasal “*amen,” so long and so loud, that| the performance of them all without assistance. 





none hearing could doubt that both master and | Never within the walls of St.— 


church, until 
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this same Sabbath forenoon, in the month of 
June as aforesaid, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-five, our most gracious sov- 
ereign, lord king George the First being the ruler 
of land and sea, and the acknowledged Britannic 
head of “these American Colonies”—never had 
it been so before, that prayers were openly and 
treasonably read, within the hearing of all and 
sundry who might sit there present, for the *‘ arch 
rebel James,”? Pretender to the British throne! 
The step was a most daring and imprudent one, 
and involved political results of such seriousness, 
that nove but a rash man would care to encoun- 
ter them,—the present functionary, however, was 
that same rash and unthinking man, and he took 
the step, “uncaring consequences.” As the deep 
and well tuned voice of the “Bishop” arose 
from the sacred desk in those time-honored ser- 
vices of the church, the eager ears of the congre- 
gation were intent to listen whether he would 
dare to pronounce the forbidden formula; and a 
positive thrill of offended loyalty passed through 
the assembly as the words of supplication for 
‘* James,” instead of “George,” were read, to- 
gether with an additional expression of hope, 
that he would soon be restored to the throne of 
his ancestors! Every one felt it to be a grievous 
fault, even to sit still and listen to the spoken 
language of bare-faced * treason,” and the Jaco- 
bites themselves, of whom there were not a few 
present, gave an inaudible Amen, responsive to 
so disloyala petition. Asermon was then preach- 
ed, and the rite of confirmation was afterwards 
administered. 

It was indeed, the very first time in the Colo- 
ny of Virginia, and that too, in the one hundred 
years’ existence of the church, within the bounds 
of the same. that the “laying on of hands” 
was exercised. That same unmotherly feeling 
which had prompted the authorities * at home” 
to prohibit, under severe penalties, even so much 
as the manufacture of a horse-shoe nail by the 
colonists. was influential in debarring them from 
the benefits of an Episcopal head, as already 
stated. Strange harshness it was; and judging 
of mankind according to the rules we now esti- 
mate them, such a procedure seems unaccount- 
able! “Bishop” Talbot—and we wish in our 
heart he had been a bona fide aud duly consti- 
tuted head and father to the infant church, in- 
stead of being liable to the imputation of all such 
as “climb up by some other way ”’ into the sheep- 
fold—* Bishop” Talbot was the first to pro- 
nounce the words of Episcopal authority within 
the bounds of “his majesty’s” colony of Vir- 
ginia; and he, too, was the last, for a period of 
full seventy years further, until Bishop Madison, 
in our times, succeeded by popular right to the 
exercise of the functions of the office. The last 








time! Yes, it was the first occasion, and it was 
also the last, that the words of Episcopal confir- 
mation were heard in the bounds of Virginia, 
under the old regime, as when George was king. 
But the services were ended, and the few who 
had gathered around the chancel for this holy rite, 
had searcely retired to their seats, before a voice 
less melodious than that of the reverend gentle- 
man, was heard. It, too, was the voice of au- 
thority; but not the mild, and gentle, and per- 
suasive tone in which ecclesiastics of these latter 
times exercise their rights withal; it was the 
harsher notes of civil authority, that now rose 
upon the ears of the congregation who had risen 
up to separate for theday. Far back among the 
heretofore silent but not unobservant spectators, 
was a deputed officer of the ‘*king’s majesty,” 
sent thither by the Governor of the Colony. A 
stern, forbidding look had he, and with an air of 
offended dignity, he now arose, and in a stento- 
rian tone, commanded the congregation, ‘in the 
king’s name,” to be seated. Nor was he diso- 
beyed, but each individual, saint and sinner, loy- 
alist aud Jacobite, yeoman and gentleman, each 
and every one shrunk back into his seat, as 
though the word of command had fallen from 
other than earthly lips: then drawing from his 
pocket a formidable looking instrument of wri- 
ting, sealed with the king’s seal, he proceeded to 
read the same within the hearing of the aston- 
ished as well as affrighted parishioners. The 
document was one which men might not, in any 
sense, lightly regard or affect to disdain. It was 
awrit of the king’s council, and was directed 
against **one John Talbot,” who *feloniously 
and with malice aforethought had, upon this fif- 
teenth day of June, in the year one thousand, seven 
hundred and twenty-five, within the bounds of 
the said Colony of Virginia, presumed to decline 
and refuse, before a public congregation, met to- 
gether for the worship of God, to read the prayer 
for the king’s majesty, as in such cases made and 
provided: and more than all, and worse than 
all, had with violent words in his mouth and 
wickedness in his heart, made open declaration 
of treason against the majesty of the reigning 
monarch of Britain; and thus presuming and 
thus daring, had, in violence of the statute of 
parliament, offered public prayer for James, the 
Catholic, so called ‘the Third,’ and son of James 
the Second, late sovereign of Britain, who, to- 
gether with his heirs male, were, by act of par- 
liament, in the year 1688, absolved from all con- 
nection with the crown, and were declared to be 
aliens thereto. And for such reading of prayers 
for the ‘Pretender,’ in place of supplicating the 
majesty of heaven for the rightful and legal oc- 
cupant of the British throne, the said John Talbot 





is hereby declared chargeable with the crime of 
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TREASON, and should accordingly, in strictness of 
justice, be adjudged worthy of condign punish- 
ment.” 

Whilst the reading of the writ of the king’s 
council was going on, the individual most near- 
ly interested with the issue of the transaction, 
had quietly thrown himself into a chair without 
leaving the chancel. and he sat listening to the 
array of weighty charges as made against his 
own person, and aiming at his own life, should 
the officers of the law be “extreme to mark 
what had been done amiss,” upon this eventful 
day. 

The eyes of all, as may be supposed, were 
turned upon the “ Bishop,” as the hoarse tones 
of the unfeeling official thundered forth the words 
of civil anathema. He sat unmoved and almost 
motionless. He spoke not a word, nor by sign 
gave he any outward evidence that he was the 
guilty individual named in that same paper which 
had been read in their hearing. An ominoussi- 
lence ensued. ‘The man had not yet finished the 
reading of the “writ,” nor were any measures 
instituted for the apprehension of the reverend 
offender; and the people were too much aston- 
ished to take any step in the affair whatever. 


They sat gazing upon the august parties,—the 
majesty of the king, on the one hand, as repre- 
sented in the stern officer of the law, and the dig- 
nity of the church, as shewn forth by the rever- 
end gentleman in Episcopal robes, who sat there 


in the chancel, upon the other. 


Besides, the offence was a palpable one, and 
it had been committed in the presence of many 
There could be no possibility of evad- 
ing the penalty of the law, if the law in its severi- 
ty should be enforced. Should mercy interpose? 
The si- 
lence was becoming painful to all, when the voice 
of the “ man in authority” was again heard, as 


witnesses. 


It was the unhappy man’s only hope. 


he read from the paper before him. 


‘But the king’s council, ever jealous for the 
majesty of the law, have also such an estimation 
of the dignity of the church, as will not vainly 
and wantonly permit her officers to be degraded 
And, although the offence of the 
said John ‘Talbot has been a grievous one, and 


or east down. 


such as should otherwise merit nothing but jus 


tice unmingled with mercy; yet, in considera- 
tion of his former services as a self-denying min- 


ister and missionary of the church, as well as ou 


of regard for the clerical office and its sacred 
character, together with other and extenuating 
circumstances, such as the mental imbecility 
which these assumptions and pretensions on the 


part of the said John Talbot, would seem to in 


dicate, therefore, hia majesty’s council, with 


the assent and agreement of the Governor of thi 


Colony, have hereby adjudged and determined, 


that no violence be done to John Talbot for the 
offence so committed, but that he be mercifully 
forgiven for the same. And it is also further or- 
dered and decreed, that liberty be allowed the 
said evil-doer to depart and shake off the dust 
from his shoes beyond the borders of this Colony ; 
and not only is permission hereby so given, 
granted and allowed, but an express command 
is made to that effect; for if, within the space of 
one week from this date, he, the said Talbot, 
otherwise called Bishop Talbot, be found linger- 
ing within these borders, he shall be deemed and 
held an outlaw, for whom there shall be exereised 
no further mercy.” 

The bluff officer of justice paused in his work 
of passing sentence upon a “ Bishop,” and the 
people breathed more freely when they came to 
learn that the sacredness of the church was not 
to be visited with unhallowed hands, and that 
the reverend wrong-doer might have permission 
to depart as he came. 

But he had not yet done with the doomed and 
devoted John Talbot, who having been forgiven 
for one offence, must now be punished for anoth- 
er; and he forthwith proceeded to pronounce a 
further sentence, namely, a sentence of deposi- 
tion in the name of the * Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts,” against 
the said Talbot, a * Missionary in the employ- 
ment of the same.” For the offence of rashly 
taking upon himself the name and office of Bish- 
op, the Society was justly offended, and felt great- 
ly indignant, and without any ado, had dismiss- 
ed this missionary from their service. Owing to 
the secrecy with which the Episcopal functions 
had hitherto been exercised by him, the Society 
had not been officially informed of their Mission- 
ary’s flights of fancy; and were therefore blind 
as to his misdeeds; but now retribution had 
come at last; and with a stricken heart did the 
misguided man learn of his degradation: it was 
a fall like Lucifer’s, from which he could never 
rise again. 

_No further word was said or spoken, but the 
assembly was allowed to disperse: and men mute- 
ly, and as if conscious of having been accessory 
to some ugly work, separated and departed for 
their homes. Our poor “ Bishop,” shorn of his 
office, and of his ill-gotten dignity, put off his 
Episcopal robes to resume them no more. He, 
too, obedient to the stern sentence of the law, 
departed and made haste to remove out of harm’s 
way. Disappointed and disgraced, he had noth- 
ing left but to go to his home in the colony of 
New Jersey, and there in quietness to submit to 
the consequences of his deed of indiseretion. 
John Talbot died at Burlington, N.J., in the 
year 1728, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of St. Mary’s, in that city. 
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AN APPEAL FOR MOUNT VERNON, 


BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Go stand within the minster pile, 

Where England’s glorious dead are laid ; 
Go wander through each solemn aisle, 

Dim with its deep, historic shade :— 
Gaze on the time-defying roof,— 

On sculptur’d arch, and tomb, and wall, 
And find imperishable proof 

Of that most reverent love, in all, 
Which crowns with art’s immortal grace, 
Her heroes’ hallowed resting place. 


Tread where the stormy heart whose throb 
Once shook a continent—hath found, 
In peace no battle-shock can rob,— 
Brave sepulture on Gallic ground : 
With lingering step and moisten’d eye, 
Through Santa Croce’s cloisters stray, 
And learn how grateful Italy 
Enshrines her proud ones past away ;— 
Rearing memorials above, 
Unfading as her fadeless love. 


Turn then with pious, pilgrim air, 

And seek Potomac’s lapsing tide ;— 
Stand with a throbbing bosom where 

Our patriot-hero lived, and died: 
Thread the neglected paths where falls 

The echo of his footsteps still,— 
Look upward to the sacred walls, 

Which time, unhindered, mars at will, - 
And in the wreck that years have strewed, 
Behold—a nation’s gratitude! 


With cheek which shame has crimsoned deep, 
Turn from the humbling sight away, 

And see if holier feelings keep 
Kind watch above his honored clay : 

No clustering columns’ bound should shade 
The spot whereon his ashes lie,— 

No arching roof bend o’er his head, 
Save the blue stretch of silent sky : 

In Nature’s minster, vast and free, 

*Tis meet his burial-place should be! 


Nay, shrink not—though a thrill of pain 

Jars rudely each subduing thought: 
Recall your questioning gaze again,— 

This is—the hallowed shrine you sought! 
Choke down the throb,—dash from your eyes 

The indignant tear ;—see how a brave, 
Free, generous people testifies 

Its homage at—its father’s grave : 
There—on the unburied coffin—shame 
Perhaps may let you—read his name! 


Haste from the desecrated spot 
Where tender memories all are dumb 
With profanatjon,--where no thought 
Awe-laden, or serene, can come; 

Seek out the quiet slope he chose, 
Withdrawn amid the sylvan gloom, 
For his last, dreamless sleep’s repose,— 

And there, beside the rifled tomb, 
Muse proudly, reverently of him, 
*Till with sweet tears, your eves are dim. 





Tis not enough that in our heart, 
We keep his memory fresh and fair,~ 
And rear with love’s untiring art, 
A cenotaph’s memorial there ;— 
*Tis not enough that with his name, 
Comes every loftier impulse blent,— 
Or that a nation’s pride and fame, 
Should be his only monument: 
Pleading humanity demands 
A simpler tribute at our hands, 


It bids us rescue from the rust 
Of slow decay, the halls he tred, 
It bids us lay his precious dust 
Once more beneath the chosen sod : 
That so when stranger-pilgrims come, 
No longer we shall blush to say,— 

“ This was onr Patriot-father’s home,— 
Here, his great spirit passed away ; 
And where yon sheltering branches wave 

Tn guardian beauty—lies his grave.” 





Potices of Deum Works. 


PizRRE: OR THE AmpBicuiTies. By Herman MEL- 
vitte. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1852. 


We know not what evil genius delights in attending 
the literary movements of all those who have achieved 
great success in the publication of their first book; but 
that some such companion all young and successful 
authors have, is placed beyond dispute by the almost in- 
variable inferiority of their subsequent writings. With 
strong intellects, there is little danger that the influence 
of this unhappy minister will be lasting, but with far the 
greater number it continues until their reputation is 
wholly gone, or as the phrase runs,—they have written 
themselves out. Mr. Melville would really seem to be 
one of this class. Few books ever rose so rapidly and de- 
servedly into popular favoras Typee. It came from the 
press at a time when the public taste wearied and sick- 
ened of didactic novels and journals of travel through 
fields explored many hundred times before. It presented 
us with fresh and delightful incidents from beyond the 
seas, over which was thrown an atmosphere soft and 
glowing as that hung above the youthful lovers in the 
enchanting story of St. Pierre. In a word, it was a novel- 
ty, and a novelty in literature, when it offends not against 
rule, is always tobe commended. But from the time that 
Typee came from Mr. Melville’s portfolio, he seems to 
have been writing under an unlucky star. The meander- 
ing nonsense of Mardi was but ij] atoned for even by the 
capital sea-pieces of Redburn and White Jacket; Moby 
Dick proved a very tiresome varn indeed, and as for the 
Ambiguities, we are compelled to say that it seems to us 
the most aptly titled volume we have met with for years. 

The purpose of the Ambiguities, (if it have any, for 
none is ejther avowed or hinted,) we should take to be 
the illustration of this fact—that it is quite possible for a 
young and fiery soul, acting strictly from a sense of duty, 
and being therefore in the right, to erect itself in direct hos- 
tility to all the universally-received rules of moral and so- 
cial order. At all events, such is the course of Pierre the 
hero of the story, from the opening chapter, without one 
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moment’s deviation, down to the “ bloody work” of the 
final catastrophe. And our sympathies are sought to be 
enlisted with Pierre for the reason that throughout all his 
follies and crimes, his sense of duty struggles with and 
overcomes every law of religion and morality. It is a bat- 
tle of the virtues, weare led to think, and the supreme vir- 
tue prevails. 

To show how curiously Mr. Melville proceeds in his 
purpose, (supposing him to have one,) it will be necessa- 
ry for us to give some hurried sketch of the story. Pierre, 
then, the hero, is the sole male representative of the fam- 
ily of Glendinning, a sprig of American Aristocracy, the 
idol of his proud and accomplished mother and the plight- 
ed lover of Lucy Tartan, who is every thing that she 
should be, either in or out of a story-book. The course 
of true love runs without a ripple for these pleasant voung | 
people, until one dey there appears an obstacle in the 





covers a sister whose very existence is evidence ofa father’s 
sin. To treat that sister with kindness and to cover over the 
father’s shame, is without doubt a most laudable thing. 
But to accomplish it, Pierre is led to do things infinitely 
worse than it would be to neglect it. He not only acts 
like a fool in severingthe most sacred ties and making the 
dearest sacrifices to purchase what he might have obtained 
ata much lighter expense, but he justifies his conduct by a 
sense of duty, false in the extreme. He wishes to uphold 
the just and true, and to do this he commences by stating a 
lie—his marriage with Isabel. It is in the cause of affec- 
tion and consanguinity that he is content to suffer, and for 
this cause, he breaks off the closest and holiest bond that 
exists on earth, the bond of filial love, thus causing the 
mother that bore him todie a maniac. For every duty he 
performs, he is compelled to commit a dozen outrages on 
the mora] sense, and these are committed without hesitan- 


person of a fair unknown, with eyes ofjet and tress of ra- |¢y or compunction. The truth is, Mr. Melville’s theory 


ven hue, who demonstrates to the entire conviction of 
Pierre that she is his sister—the illegitimate offspring of 
the paternal Glendinning: To Pierre then, heré was a 
dreadful disclosure—a bar sinister upon the family es- 
cutcheon—an indisputable and living reproach upon the 
memory of a sainted father. Pierre was therefore per- 
plexed. How to reconcile the obligation which rested 
upon him to protect his father’s fame with the equally 
binding obligation to love his newly found sister, was in- 
deed a puzzle, and one which he proceeded to solve in a 
very extraordinary manner. Pierre affects to marry the 
darkeyed one, the sister, by name Isabel; by which agree- 
able device he accomplishés three things— 

Ist. He drives his mother to the horrors of lunacy, in a 
paroxysm of which she dies. 

2nd. He brings upon himself and sister penury and an+ 
guish, while endeavoring to live by literary labor; and 

3rd. He involves in wholesale assassination by pistols, 
poison and other diabolical means, the rest of the charac- 
ters, making as much work for the Coroner as the fifth act 
of Romeo and Juliet, or the terrific melodrama of the For+ 
ty Thieves. 

This latter state of things is thus broughtabout. Pierre 
having been driven off by his relatives, sets up a small 
establishment of hisown. Lucy Tartan, recovering from 
the earliest burst of grief into which she had been thrown 
by Pierre’s pretended marriage, and still, most unaccount- 
ably, clinging to the belief that Pierre is not wholly un- 
faithful, determines to live in his presence at all hazards. 
But her brother, and a new suitor to her hand, a cousin of 
Pierre, attempt to wrest her by violence from Pierre’s 
household. Frustrated in this, they write to Pierre, call- 
ing him some rather hard names, such as liar and sedu- 
cer, whereupon Pierre,—in no very good humor from hav- 
ing received a communication from his publishers, declin- 
ing to purchase his last novel,—arms himself, seeks his 
cousin, and kills him several times with two pistols. But 
Pierre is “no sooner out than taken by the watch” and 
escorted to jail. Here he is visited by Isabel and Lucy, 
and the latter discovering that Isabel is the sister and not 
the mistress of Pierre, there ensues a fainting scene, after 
which these amiable ladies, for no adequate motive that 
we can see, proceed to drink each other’s healths in prus- 
sic acid, though not exactly with the air of Socrates pour- 
ing off his hemlock to immortality. Here fitly ends the 
volume, for surely in its ‘shocking department’ we have 
“supped full of horrors,” and yet the tragic effect of its 
perusal does not end here, for Lucy’s fate, and supposed 
infamy ‘leave to the imagination of the reader’ any de- 
sired quantity of despair among the surviving relatives. 

Such is the outline of the Ambiguities, hurriedly given. 
The observant reader will see at once the absurdity of the 
principle upon which it hasbeen constructed. Pierre dis- 


is wrong. It should be the object of fiction to delineate 
life and character either as it is around us, or as it ought 
to be. Now, Pierre never did exist, and it is very certain 
that he never ought to exist. Consequently, in the pro- 
duction of Pierre, Mr. Melville has deviated from the legi- 
timate line of the novelist. But badly as we think of the 
book asa work of art, we think infinitely worse of it as to 
‘its moral tendency. We have not space left us to enter 

upon this view of the volume, and we must therefore leave 
| it with the remark that if one does not desire to look at 
| virtue and religion with the eye of Mephistopheles, or, at 
least, through a haze of ambiguous meaning, in which 
they ny readily be taken for their opposites, he had better 
leave “Pierre or the Ambiguities” unbought on the 
shelves of the bookseller, 





We have received the volume from A. Morris. 


A JournaL oF SummeR TiME tn tHE CounrrRyY. 
the Rev. Ropert Aris Witu~mottT. New York: 
Appleton & Company. 200 Broadway. 1852. 


oF 


An acceptable reprint of an English work of very rare 
and delicate beauty. The pictures of country life which 
the author places before us, are as shifting as the phases 
of the great banks of evening cloud that August piles up 
against the southern sky. Here we have a bright land- 
scape, there a gem of antique poetry, again a fragment of 
literary criticism followed by a historical reminiscence 
all tastefully combined to produce a most pleasing effect. 
The author is evidently a reading man and a thinking 
man, and we think we may add to this, that he is a ‘ man 
of feeling.’ The “Journal of Summer Time in the Coun- 
try” is the latest issue of the “ Popular Library.” 


It is for sale by A. Morris. 


Tue Men or THE Time, or Sketches of Living Notables. 
Redfield. Clinton Hall. New York. 1852. 


We have not the remo’est idea who the author of this 
volume may be, but we highly approve the design of it, 
and think it very well executed. The facts, as far as we 
have been able to examine them, are correctly stated, and 
a vast deal of useful information is given of men concern- 
ing whom every body at times desires to know something. 
The one glaring fault of such books gotten up at the 
north, stands out prominently, however, in this—that a 
very insignificant figure is made in it by Southern men. 
Such ‘ Notables,’ for instance, as W. C. Rives, Minister 
, to France, Prof. W. B. Rogers, Dr. Bachman, James H, 
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Thornwell, D. D., all of the first rank in their several de- 
partments and of European reputation, are omitted to 
make room for P. T. Barnum and other Yankee charac- 
ters of like distinction. Every litthke New England au- 
thor finds his place, too, while scarcely oné is allowed to 
come in from the Southern States. With this exception, 
the book is a good one. 
Randolph has it for sale. 


Up Country Letters. Edited by Professor B=—, Na- 
tional Observatory. 12mo., pp. 331. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


We take it for granted the “ Professor B of this 





might be made, and yet stich seems to be the nezlect of 

home works on the paft of the Southern people that we 

very much question whéther it would sell. ‘The Howadji, 

we predict, will meet #ith generous encouragement every 

where for “ Lotus Eating,’ and well does he mefit it. 
For sale by A. Mortis. 


Tue Crirrorp Famity; or; A Tale of the Old Domin- 
ion. By One of her Daugliters. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1852, 


A novel of the old school, with chapters of prescribed 
length, each prefixed by a scrap of recondite poetry—a 
plot moving on steadily to its denouement, unaccompanied 


volume is a pseudonym, for we never heard of such a| by any extravagant incidents—and a full and complete 


person, and we very much doubt if the officials of the 
National Observatory can ever find the time to indulge in 
the dolce far niente so gracefully described by the writer. 
In any event Professor B need not be ashamed to 
affix his real or his full name to Up Country Letters. 
The style is indeed often careless and sometimes incor- 





‘ poetic justice’ at the close. We are altogether ignorant 
of the author, and know not in which direction around us 
to look for that gifted daughter of Virginia, but we have 
no hesitation in saying, that few of either sex in the com- 
monwealth write in a more pleasing and flowing style. 
The form of the story is somewhat antiquated and cum- 


rect, and there does seem, here and there, to be an imita- | brous to suit the taste of the day, and the “ Clifford Fam- 


tion of Willis’s A L’ Abri ; but there is so much of health- 
ful philosophy in the writer’s lucubrations, such a tone 


ily” may not, on that account, have as many readers 
as it deserves, both for its natural and animated represen- 


of cheery music keeping company with his thoughts, and | tations and the high moral it conveys. A more attractive 
so sunny and beautiful a serenity imparted to the scenes | 20d commendable novel has rarely been published. 


described, that we are content to overlook the errors of 
the author in enjoying the companionship of the genial 
valetudinarian. We commend “ Up Country Letters” to 
the reader with great satisfaction. 

A. Morris has it for sale. 


NINEVEH AND ITs Pataces. The Discoveries of Botta 
and Layard, applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
By Joseph Bonomi, F. R.S.L. London. 
the London Lilustrated Library. 227 Strand. 


This beautiful volume is the first of a series which it is 
proposed to publish under the general name of the “ Lon- 
don Illustrated Library.” The leading feature of the 
projet is the more copious and satisfactory embellishment 
of works, excellent in themselves, by wood engravings in 
the highest style of English art. That there will be a 
great demand for this series no one can doubt, when the 
exceeding cheapness of the volumes is taken into con- 
sideration, They are to be sold at six shillings each. 

The present treatise is an interesting and labored col- 
lation of the facts ascertained by the recent inquirers at 
Nineveh, as connected with the Scriptural record. The 
illustrations are very numerous and the typography is 
exquisite. We have received the volume from Messrs. 
Bangs, Brothers & Co., of New York, the American 
agents, through J. W. Randolph of this city. 


Lotus-Eatinc : A Summer Book. By George William 
Curtis. Author of ‘ Nile Notes.” New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1852. 


Barring the affectation of the title, this book is worthy 
of all praise. Between the exquisite descriptions of our 
pleasant Howadji and the beautiful illustrations of Ken- 
sett, it is almost like taking a Northern trip to read the 
book through. We could wish such a poet and artist to 
visit the Southern section of the United States, out of 
which excursion we think quite as fascinating a volume 


Office of| 





It may be obtained of A. Morris. 


Our thanks are due to the authors respectively for sev- 
eral excellent addresses recently published. “ Virginia, 
Her Past and her Future,” is the title of one of these, 
pronounced February 22d, 1852, before the Phenix Society 
of William and Mary College, by Oliver P. Baldwin, 
Esq. It abounds in manly sentiments eloquently ex- 
pressed. “The Reformation the source of American 
Liberty,” is the theme of another, delivered June 9th, 
1852, at Hampden Sydney College, by the Rev. T. V. 
Moore, of this City. We have so often had occasion to 
lend our humble testimony to the genius and learning of 
Mr. Moore, that we need only say of his present effort, 
that it is in all respects worthy of the man. “ The Law 
of Work” and “ The Choice of Professions,” are topics 
exceedingly well treated by T. Bibb Bradley, Esq., of 
Huntsville, Ala., one of our contributors, in two Lectures, 
each of which was given to more than one audience by 
special request. Mr. Bradley wields a practised pen, 
and brings to the consideration of the subject he discusses, 
a rare mine of varied and profound learning. 


ne 


From William Gowans of New York, we have receiv- 
ed a package of his recent publications, among which are 
several works of established excellence. The Biog- 
raphia Literaria of Coleridge, is one of these. As the 
revelation of a most remarkable existence, this journal of 
the poet-philosopher is very curious and interesting. T'he 
Maxims of Rochefoucauld, every body knows to be a re- 
markable book, as showing with what cold and cynical 
distrust a man of intellect can look upon his fellow beings. 
A steel engraving prefixed to this volume, presents us 
with the features of the satirical Duke. Elements of 
Thought and The Physical Theory of Another Life, from 
the pen of Isaac Taylor, are works of a very different cha- 
racter, and have long been read with interest, by students 
of mental and moral philosophy. All these volumes are 
beautifully printed, and are for sale by J. W. Randolph. 





